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Why Dad! Do YOU Question 


AD may question. During his lifetime 

he’s seen electric lights replace oil lamps; 
the widespread installation of sanitary plumb- 
ing and central heating. He's seen the growth 
of the automobile and the radio; the develop- 
ment of the airplane, the motion picture, 
and the electric refrigerator. Dad, some- 
what like the Patent Office official who, long 
before 1900, is said to have resigned because 
he thought all the worthwhile inventions had 
been made, sometimes finds it difficult to share 
his son’s enthusiasm for the future. 


But Dad forgets that the forces which have 
made America the most prosperous nation in 
the world are working more effectively today 


the Future? 


than ever before. They are the forces of 
American industry —creating more goods for more 
people at less cost —developing new products, 
constantly improving them, making them 
sO inexpensive that more millions of. people 
can buy them. It’s the process which has made 
the American standard of living the highest 
in the world. Because American industry is 
applying it today with increasing vigor, 
greater progress is assured for the future. 


In this progress, General Electric scientists, 
engineers, and workmen play an important 
part. Their efforts today, are directed to the 
task of creating still higher living standards 
for the people of this country. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar 
they have earned for General Electric 
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LET US STOP ARMING JAPAN! 


During 1937 and 1938, the United States furnished more than half of Japan’s essential 


The movement to end America’s part in Japan’s aggression is rapidly gaining headway. 
Will you lend your active support? Write for information and for suggestions as to what can 


For its program designed to bring the facts and the issue clearly before the American people, 
this Committee depends entirely upon voluntary contributions. Every gift extends the scope and 
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Seventy million times a day the public tests the quality of Bell 
System service. The measure of this service is not only its promptness, 
reliability and low cost. It is also the courtesy with which it is given. 

Our genuine desire is to make the Bell System a friendly and helpful 
institution ... and to give you the best, the most and the cheapest tele- 


phone service in the world. 
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The Gist of It 


LAST MONTH IN OUR SPECIAL “CALLING 
AMERICA” number (which is now in its sec- 
ond printing, largest circulation of any issue 
in Survey Graphic history) we not only re- 
vealed the consequences of tyranny abroad, 
we pointed to some of the fields where our 
own democracy had not performed its task. 
It is with special pride, now, that we report 
an effort to make democracy work better, for 
everybody, in a southern state that is not 
afraid to try. When 250,000 Georgians get 
alarmed about poor schools, churches, health, 
and criticize the agricultural and economic 
institutions that stifle opportunity for Ne- 
gro and white alike, that’s news. So we 
turned to a star reporter, the brilliant young 
editor of the Raleigh (N.C.) News and Ob- 
server, and author of “A Southerner Dis- 
covers the South,” to cover the story. The 
article by Jonathan Daniels (page 199) is 
especially recommended to citizens of more 
fortunate states as an example of what 
comfortable middle class people can do to 
gather and spread information important not 
only to today’s underprivileged -but to the 
whole future of every community, and of 
the nation as a whole. 


IT IS A REFLECTION UPON THE TIMES, NOT 
us, that two articles in this number are un 
signed. In each case the author is known to 
us personally as a responsible and compe- 
tent observer. The woman who wrote 
“China in the Rising Sun” (page 204) was 
born in China of American parents, educated 
in the United States, and until very recent- 
ly lived in an American mission with Jap- 
anese invaders and the Chinese Route Army 
as neighbors. 


WEBB WALDRON IS A POPULAR JOURNALIST 
who does a lot of scouting about the country 
and every now and then favors Survey Gra- 
phic with some of his findings, especially in 
the field of civic reform. He introduces a 
national audience to the young man who 
looks out for waste or graft in the vast ad- 
ministration of New York City (page 210). 


SINCE EARLY 1938, ON THE FOREIGN STAFF 
of Newsweek, Thurston Macauley has han- 
dled the Spanish war week by week (page 
212). Of his sixteen years of journalism, 
nine have been spent in Europe. After eight 
years as a foreign correspondent, with 
headquarters in London, for The New York 
Times, he returned to America in 1937 to 
do special correspondence for The Times of 
London, spending six months in Hollywood. 
While in London he also wrote editorials 
on American affairs for Anthony Eden’s 
Yorkshire Post. He has published two books: 
“Donn Byrne: Bard of Armagh’ (Century, 
1929) and “The Festive Board’ (Scribnet’s, 
1931). Recently completed: “Foreign Cor- 
respondents,” drawing on experiences abroad. 
He originated and organized the Book and 
Author luncheons last year for the Ameri- 
can Booksellers Association. 


IN ONE OF THE MOST INFORMATIVE ARTI- 
cles yet written about the functioning of un- 
employment insurance throughout these 
states, William M. Leiserson (page 215) 
continues our series on the Anatomy of 
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Pittsburgh Survey, a generation ago, under 
the auspices of the publishers of Survey 
Graphic, he has made many studies, as an 
economist and as a government official, of 
employment trends and conditions. 
(Continued on page 255) 


Government. Unemployment insurance is a 
new device in this country, and its function- 
ing deserves expert study. Dr. Leiserson, 
now chairman of the National Mediation 
Board, is an outstanding authority on em- 
ployment. Since his identification with the 
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Georgians Discover Georgia 


by JONATHAN DANIELS 


The author of “A Southerner Discovers the South” describes 
the remarkable Fact Finding Movement through which a quar- 


ter million Georgians, in their everyday Main Street organiza- 


tions, are examining the seamy side of their state’s civic, cultural 


and economic life. By the wide distribution of their findings they 


are trying to make Georgia a better place for all its people to 


live in—and, besides, they are providing an example of de- 


mocracy revitalized for other communities which are complacent 


about, or prone to detour around, their Tobacco Roads. 


In GeorGIA THE MOST IMPORTANT THING MAY BE HAPPEN- 
ing since Sherman marched through. For Georgia itself is 
preparing to march. The stimulus is a Citizens’ Fact Find- 
ing Committee which, in a year and a half, has turned 
Georgia squarely face to face with Georgia problems. Be- 
yond that, less directly perhaps, this unique agency has 
served with Presidential assistance to bring the South 
face to face with the problems of the South. As a result 
of this work Chancellor Philip Weltner of the University 
System of Georgia believes the state may even “quit her 
dull, half-wit ways for public intelligence and good will.” 
And such a result from such an effort might also be 
achieved in other states in the South—even in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

With complacency, Georgians had long sung the slo- 
gan: “It’s Great to be a Georgian.” But complacency feeds 
few children and eradicates no hookworms. Away from 
the great houses of the well-to-do on Pace’s Ferry Road 
in Atlanta, Georgia fell off quickly to slums in the city 
and a wide encircling rural poverty—a poverty too full of 
ignorance and disease, of economic exploitation and polit- 
ical folly, a poverty in which the stronger robbed the 
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weaker and the weaker cheated the stronger because there 
was not enough for both of them in a land which with 
wisdom might produce plenty for all. 

The South is not the only region where pride has been 
quick and patriotism sensitive and problems as often de- 
nied as faced. But I think that Georgia in its Citizens’ 
Fact Finding Movement has developed the wisest and 
most promising technique yet disclosed among us sensi- 
tive southerners for making us aware of the sad and dis- 
turbing as well as the good and beautiful in our lives. 

The formula of this stirring procedure in an almost 
rigidly traditional state is disarmingly simple: It is, first, 
that Georgians will take the facts about themselves more 
readily from those who are native participants in their 
civilization than from itinerant reformers whose inten- 
tions may be excellent but whose own sense of superiority 
is at least equal to their good will; and second, that among 
Georgians, the facts about Georgia will be taken with 
more credence and less fuss from the great conservative 
middle class of Georgians. It is that group which makes 
up the membership of the sixteen sponsoring organiza- 
tions of men and women which in separation (too often 


in utter and self-satisfied separation) exist in every Amer- 
ican state and in almost every American community, but 
which in awakened cooperation are the body and strength 
of the Georgia Fact Finding Movement. Rotarians have 
learned that they are not merely Rotarians but concerned 
Georgians; and Federated Women in the movement act 
in awareness of facts which ladies too long were expected 
to ignore. In Georgia I suspect a revolutionary phenome- 
non; a conspiracy of the comfortable for the community. 

The faith behind the movement is simple, also, but 
significant. It is belief in the ultimate wisdom of informed 
self-government. A study issued by the committee began 
with the sentence: “Education does not work in a vacu- 
um.” Neither does the Citizens’ Fact Finding Committee. 
It works in Georgia, among Georgia people. In the midst 
of Georgia prejudices which sometimes and so terribly 
have been stirred into Georgia anger. And to definite 
goals for Georgia. This does not mean that the commit- 
tee is a conventional pressure group pushing a fixed pro- 
gram. But neither is the committee coldly scientific in its 
attitude. Its authorities have not hesitated to point out 
what they believe to be the difference between a promise 
and a plague. And gradually under their pointing, thou- 
sands of Georgians are discovering that promise is not 
served by refusing to admit plague’s existence. No one 
state holds all the need for that discovery. 

And today I have a suspicion that Arthur Heyman II, 
of 1271 Oxford Road, N.E., Atlanta, is not only the im- 
portant Georgia mind but the mind also in which lies the 
hope of Georgia—and beyond Georgia of the South. I do 
not know Arthur. I don’t know his age. I do know that 
last year he was in the sixth grade in the Atlanta public 
schools though by now he may have been promoted, as 
he undoubtedly deserved to be, to the seventh. But I am 
sure that his is the receiving mind and that what is going 
into his head may remake the South. 

Long before Arthur was born, Atlantans like himself, 
proud of the big city which sprawled out along Peachtree 
Street in the direction of the metropolis, had been reading 
the patriot-warming advertisements which the Georgia 
Power Company spread across the state: “The Empire 
State of the South,” and the proud boast “It’s Great to be 
a Georgian.” Politicians echoed these slogans in all the 
159 counties where 159 sets of officeholders were sure of it. 
And children in poor schools for whom teachers had 
begged copies of the power company’s posters wrote it 
into themes. But Arthur Heyman I] is the child of change. 
And it was as a disturbed Georgian that Arthur wrote 
_ last year to the Citizens’ Fact Finding Movement: 


“I was in a debate at school last Friday the subject of which 
was, ‘Resolved: That Georgia offers more to the home seeker 
than any State in the Union.’ I was on the negative side. I 
really thought Georgia was the best state and was very sur- 
prised when I read the information from the papers prepared 
by your committee. I just wanted to let you know that these 
were very helpful to me. Incidentally our side won. . . .” 


And I suspect it was not a victory easily accepted even 
by those who won it. Georgia is not the only state, nor the 
South the only region which has devoted itself almost ex- 
clusively to viewing the pleasanter aspects of its life. But 
as one such state in one such region, Georgia needed this 
movement ‘which Georgians have brought into being. 

In a sense the Citizens’ Fact Finding Movement began 
at a dinner in the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta on August 6, 
1937 to which came the heads of sixteen state-wide or- 
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ganizations to face the strange, but in the South not un- 
familiar, paradox of great poverty beside great resources, 
of carelessness beside vast pride. But the facts which after- 
wards they began to report had been long growing. And 
fortunately beside the disturbing facts below the pleasant 
surface of Georgia life there had been growing also, even 
if more slowly, a discontent with the complacency about 
them among people somewhere nearer the top. 

A dozen years before the dinner at the Ansley, the legis- 
lators of Georgia when they went to inspect the plant of 
the University of Georgia were met not with obsequious 
wheedling for a little larger appropriation but with ban- 
ners flaunted by pretty young Georgians which carried 
the disturbing legend: “Georgians: First in Pride, Last in 
Performance.” If the incident.was a shock to the states- 
men the result was no immediate revolution in Georgia 
life wrought by electrified Georgia legislators. Such a 
revolution (if possible in a body in which representation 
is based on a multitude of counties scarcely able to sup- 
port their officeholders, not to speak of their school teach- 
ers), is still in the future. But look back over a year and a 
half and see what has been done. 

It is only necessary to count the organizations repre- 
sented at that first dinner, arranged by young, vigorous 
Josephine Wilkins, president of the Georgia League of 
Women Voters, at the request of the others present, to 
recognize that nothing radical was contemplated by that 
company. They came from such men’s luncheon clubs 
as have sometimes seemed the small town citadels of 
the status quo, the Lions, the Civitans, the Rotarians, 
the Kiwanians, the Exchange, and their new feminine 
counterparts, the Pilots. Beside them sat the ladies repre- 
senting the organized respectability of the Georgia Par- 
ents and Teachers, the Federated Church Women, the Li- 
brary Association, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Association of University Women, the Home Demonstra- 
tion Council, and the Business and Professional Women. 
There were gentlemen from the Georgia Press Associa- 
tion and the Georgia Education Association, Among those 
present was W. C. Henson, lawyer of Cartersville, who 
had long been interested in the idea which the dinner was 
to make a movement. Nearly half of them came from 
little towns. That dinner was only the first of a continu- 
ing series held every month. Alternately in Atlanta and 
Macon, gathered the heads of the organizations which 
made the group from which came the reports, carefully 
prepared from the first and better written as the work pro- 
ceeded. So they began to stir thinking about Georgia, on — 
the basis of incontrovertible facts about Georgia, in the — 
heads of Arthur Heyman IJ and thousands of older Geor- 
gians from the capitol in Atlanta to the county seats, to 
people as often puzzled as pathetic in the towns and on 
the land of a state in which pride buttered few corn 
pones. 

In September the process of telling Georgia about itself 
began quietly enough. Emily Woodward, whose “Em- 
pire” has seemed to Georgians an answer to Erskine Cald- 
well’s “Tobacco Road,” presented the diverse details of 
Georgia’s past and present. Then the late Dr. Charles 
Herty directed the assembling of the facts on the state’s 
natural resources. But by the time the report on agricul- — 
ture, prepared under the direction of Dean Paul W. Chap- — 
man of the State College of Agriculture, had been spread 
across Georgia in November, the idea must have been 
growing that there was plenty for Georgians to think 
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CITIZENS’ FACT FINDING 


Here are some of the facts which the Committee collected and broadcast for the 
consideration of Georgia citizens: 


About Education: 


About 


Georgia spends less per pupil than any state in the union 
except Arkansas: $30.96. 


Georgia teachers are underpaid. 


School attendance is poor—nearly 15 percent of the 
state’s school age children are not enrolled at all. 


Georgia schools discriminate against Negro children. Sev- 
enty percent of the Negro children attend one-room 
schools, only 19 percent of the white children; teachers 
in white schools receive nearly twice the pay of teachers 
in Negro schools; the school year is shorter for Negro 


children. 


Religious, Civic and Social Forces: 


Georgia stands among the top states in church member- 


ship. 


Preachers’ salaries and the value of church property in 
Georgia average about half the national figure. 


Most rural preachers, white and Negro, are absentees. 


Many Georgia churches are open only once or twice a 
month for an hour of preaching. 
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Few rural churches are community centers. 


Half the white and three quarters of the Negro schools 
have no Parent Teachers Association. 


Among the organizations having large memberships and 
broad programs in Georgia are the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs (20,000 members in 350 clubs) and Georgia 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs (225 clubs with 
“a few thousand” members); State Education Associa- 
tion, American Association of University Women (12 
branches and 7688 members); men’s civic clubs (‘nearly 
8000 members”); chambers of commerce (35 associa- 
tions). 


Agriculture: 


Georgia tops the list of states for production of water- 
melons, peanuts, pimiento peppers; stands 
peaches. 


second in 


Nearly 60 percent of the landless tenants move every 
year. 


Of 35,000 farm homes in 18 counties, 93 percent were 
one story only; they averaged 4.4 rooms for 5.7 persons; 
only 24 percent had living rooms; water was carried by 
hand an average of 171 feet. 


Georgia ranks third among the states in farm 
population, second in farm tenancy, thirty- 
ninth in gross income per farm. 


“We produce less than one percent of the 
mules used on Georgia farms.” 


“Georgia has probably spent less for agri- 
cultural research than any state in the na- 


tion.” 


Climate and Population: 


Georgia has eight of the nine climates of 
the United States—all except the semi-tropi- 
cal climate of southern Florida. 


The growing season ranges from 179 days 
in the Blue Ridge to 270 days in the coastal 
region. 


Compared to the state’s vast area, the popu- 
lation is sparse. 


With 2.37 percent of the population of the 
country, Georgia in 1935 received 1.4 percent 
of the national income. 


Two thirds of the population is rural. Forty 
percent live in families with an annual in- 
come of $403 or less. 


In one decade it is estimated that 400,000 
young, able-bodied Georgians left the state 
in search of opportunity elsewhere. 
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Left, Miss Wilkins, vigorous 
president of the Georgia 
League of Women Voters, 
one of the organizers of the 
Georgia citizens’ movement. 
Right, discussing the report 
on education: the president 
of the Georgia Education 
Association, the president of 
the Congress of Parents- 
Teachers, and the former 
chancellor of the University 


System of Georgia 


P| 


JOSEPHINE WILKINS 


about short of perfect pride in Georgia. The state was 
given credit for predominance in peanuts (in many other 
things also), but it was also given reason to be disturbed 
about people caught in a process like the erosion of the 
land. The reports continued on industry and commerce, 
on health, on education, on public welfare. And not only 
Arthur Heyman II began to wonder whether Georgia was 
the undoubted best state in the Union. 

One country editor grumbled that the fact finders must 
be talking about Georgia in the Caucasus, not the Georgia 
of his home and his delight. But grumbling was not the 
general reaction. Beyond the copies of the report which 
went to the five thousand local units of the sixteen spon- 
soring groups for dissemination and discussion of the 
facts among their two hundred and fifty thousand mem- 
bers, there came in over seven thousand other requests for 
the reports. Georgia may have been disturbed to hear, but 
definitely Georgia was not disinclined to listen. Indeed, 
by the time the movement came to make its report on the 
Georgia penal system, a subject which book and movie 
about Georgia chain gangs had once charged with emo- 
tion, increased demand made it cheaper to print than 
mimeograph the able and enlightened report of Tarleton 
Collier, columnist on The Atlanta Georgian, and the 
others which followed it. Printed as neat pamphlets, the 
reports advanced in quality as well as in appearance and 
in circulation. Beyond the bare facts of the first reports, 
Georgians learned in successive inventories, which avoided 
no explosive possibilities in the facts, about their taxes, 
their political system, about their relationship to the fed- 
eral government and about the religious, civic and social 
forces in their state. To this hour no professional patriot 
or professional politician has attacked either the truth or 
the good intention of this most amazing experiment in 
adult education which may profoundly alter the “dull, 
half-wit ways” of a once uninformed, even uninterested, 
democracy. 

The last of the twelve reports on the various aspects of 
Georgia life was published in August 1938. That meant 
completion of the task of the inventory determined upon 
at the dinner in August 1937. But it definitely did not 
mean completion of the movement’s activities. There was 
time to hear from the people, and the people clearly indi- 
cated they wanted more. Deliberately the representatives of 
the sponsoring organizations after these months of inac- 
tivity—or really several quiet months of planning—deter- 
mined to continue its fact finding using a series of reports 
on a subject which has been controversial throughout the 
South. Directly so far as Georgia is concerned, it means 
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to face the by-now-famous Economic Problem No. L. Ar- 
rangements have already been made to secure fifteen 
thousand copies of the report of the National Emergency 
Council on the Economic Conditions of the South. These 
copies will come to the Citizens’ Fact Finding Commit- 
tee in the fifteen separate sections of that report and not 
in the complete, now familiar, yellow pamphlet. And each 
month four sections will be sent out, adequately annotated 
from the earlier Fact Finding reports to show the situa- 
tion in Georgia alone in regard to the general problem 
presented in the report for the whole South. 

Such a course may bring the national report around 
full circle from a beginning in Georgia to an end in the 
service of Georgia people. There is a story hard to verify 
but also hard to escape, that the President’s famous letter 
in which he described the South as Economic Problem 
No. 1 and called for the report upon its situation was itself 
a result of the Georgia Fact Finding Movement. At its 
best, the story goes that a young representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture traveling through Georgia was 
amazed, when he talked to ordinary folk in the Georgia 
fields, at the clarity and the understanding of their an- 
swers to his questions about Georgia agricultural condi- 
tions. He had never heard of the Georgia Fact Finding 
Movement but he recognized some influence which was 
carrying facts to the people. He asked about it. And the 
people who repeated its information were not sure about 
the movement themselves. They stood beyond the printed 
and mimeographed reports in the realm of the oral dis- 
semination of the information in them. They only knew 
that there was some kind of a fact finding committee 
working in the state. 

The traveler from Washington investigated. He found 
out about the monthly dinners in Atlanta and Macon, 
where at a table decorated in dramatization of the subject 
of the monthly report, the authority chosen earlier by the 
same group presents his report to it. He discovered how 
the reports themselves are sent out to each of the local 
units of the sixteen organizations, the Lions Club in Val- 
dosta, the Woman’s Missionary Society in Alapaha, the 
Women’s Club in Gainesville, to a Home Demonstration 
Club in Gwinnett County, to like organizations in towns 
little and big and in rural communities throughout the 
state. And in such local meetings the written report be- 
comes the material for the spoken report and from the 
meeting, from the members by word of mouth as far as 
talk goes in Georgia, the facts flow out to the people and 
wide among them. The mechanics of the business and the 
spirit of the business excited him. And like a good field 
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man he carried his excitement to his superiors in Wash- 
ington. Beyond that story the certain fact is that Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture M. L. Wilson asked that a rep- 
resentative come to Washington to speak on the Georgia 
Fact Finding Movement in connection with a series of 
conferences for members of the staff of the Department 
in Washington. The ideal representative of the movement 
went. Josephine Wilkins is, as she insists, only one of the 
heads of the sixteen organizations which have made the 
movement the effective force which it is. The strength of 
the movement lies in the fact that no one person, no one 
organization, is responsible for its success. Indeed, that 
success is probably due to the fact that many have made 
it and not one or a few. But since the days when, as a 
banker’s daughter who, while she danced at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia with the boys who were to be the masters 
of Georgia, was stirred with the importance to all Geor- 
gians of the welfare of the masses of Georgia, Josephine 
Wilkins has labored in the faith that if Georgians knew 
about their state they would make Georgia the better state 
it ought to be. Furthermore, at the outset of the movement 
the organization she heads agreed to house and handle the 
reports which the group secured and sponsored. 

So it was Josephine Wilkins who went to Washington. 
Miss Wilkins greatly interested the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to whom she spoke. But just as the 
information of the movement had been going down to 
the ordinary people of Georgia, information about it had 
been going up to the important people in Washington. So 
far the story is clear but there is a gap here, unpassable. 
Nobody can count all the influences that shape a Presi- 
dent’s mind. But it was little more than two months after 
the work of the movement, the necessity for its work, and 
the facts which it was discovering and disseminating about 
Georgia were described in Washington that the President 
called from the White House for similar information 
about the state of the South. 

It is certainly not necessary to go into all the details of 
the reception in the South of the report which the Presi- 
dent and the country received in answer to his request 
for the facts about Economic Problem No. 1. But it is per- 
tinent to say that the Fact Finding Movement in Georgia 
has certain definite advantages in carrying facts about 
Georgia problems to Georgians over any national effort to 
carry facts basic to the problems of a region from Wash- 
ington to that region. Certainly this is true so far as the 
South is concerned. Some distrust undoubtedly was 
stirred in 1938. Even a Democratic President with a home 
for his health in Georgia apparently aroused as much re- 
sentment as agreement when, seeking “liberal” southern 
Senators to support his New Deal program, he told Geor- 
gians how he hoped they would vote in nominating a 
United States Senator. 

“We Georgians,” a tobacco farmer in South Georgia 
told me in the midst of the senatorial campaign in which 
the President intervened in the summer of 1938, “are 
Georgian as hell.” 

And so, fortunately, is the Georgia Fact Finding Move- 
ment. And not only native; its sponsoring organizations 
are composed of respectable, conservative,—and to use a 
phrase which does not exist in Georgia—middle class folk. 
They are the people Georgians think of when they think 
of Georgia. They are the people who believe in God and 
Georgia, decency and democracy. Most of them, although 
they are above deep poverty, (Continued on page 250) 
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The report on Georgia’s natural resources was prepared by 
the late Charles Herty, here shown speaking. Beside him the 
governor of the Kiwanis and head of the Press Association 


Emory University economics professors, the president of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the governor of the Civitans 
and the Lions Clubs discuss industrial and commercial facts 
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Representatives of Agnes Scott College, the Education Asso- 
ciation, the Home Demonstration Council and the church 
take up the report on state religious, civic and social forces 
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China in the Rising Sun 


by X——— (Drawings by the author) 


Twelve months in the life of a 5000-year-old country, as seen by a remark- 


able American woman who must remain nameless because of the danger in 


which her revelations would place her associates who, like herself, have be- 


held first-hand the ruthless Japanese invasion of China. Above the fury of F 


guns and grenades, above the unforgettable cries of the wounded, rises the 


simple eloquence of this social service missionary who, as war correspondent, 


brings the tragedy in China close home to Americans. 


Summer OUR VACATION MOUNTAIN was A SHANGRI-La 
1937 —as remote from harsh realities as the myth- 
ical Tibetan monastery pictured in “Lost 
Horizon.” Southward the flat country stretched as far as 
you could see, like a counterpane tufted with harvests, 
tawny and green. North, east and west were mountains 
and more mountains, range after purple range. The vil- 
lages below us, on the shores of a coffee-colored river, 
seemed in some happy valley where sorrow never comes. 
Here among the woods and mists and coral lilies we took 
stock of the present and organized for the future. 

China was at the moment of greatest promise in 5000 
years of history. Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists, by 
a miracle of synthesis, had each abandoned an extreme 
position and had united on a common platform of na- 
tional reconstruction for all China. For ten years, Dr. Jim- 
mie Yen had demonstrated his “Thousand Character” 
classes, his medical, cultural, educational and economic 
services for the rural populations. Irrigation, scientific use 
of fertilizers and sprays, sowing seed with a high yield, all 
could increase the average farmer’s income from 50 to 
100 percent. Now these services were being introduced 
into Kiangsi on a province-wide scale under the personal 
supervision of Madame Chiang. 

The students throughout the country were urged as 
their patriotic duty to spend their vacations in their home 
farm communities cooperating with this reconstruction in- 
stead of training exclusively for white-collar jobs. There 
was a yeasty ferment of anticipation of what could be 
done for China’s Forgotten Man, the farmer—compris- 
ing four fifths of China’s millions and one fifth the popu- 
lation of the world. The New Life Movement sponsored 
by General and Madame Chiang was quickening the 
social conscience with a spiritual dynamic. Though Japan 
was exerting pressure in the Peiping-Tientsin areas, yet 
the liberal elements in that country seemed to be working 
for a peaceful partnership in trade with China that would 
have meant prosperity for everyone. E—, my fellow 
social worker, and I were anxious to get back to the baby 
clinics, farmers’ cooperatives and student conferences that 
comprised our small share in this mighty movement; and 
when our vacation time was up we eagerly ordered don- 
keys for an early morning trip to the railroad station in 
the valley. 

The old man who brought our donkeys next day looked 
like a drowsy Rip Van Winkle still walking in his sleep. 
He was late, and I said: 

“We may be too slow going down the mountain. Per- 
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haps we shall miss the train.” 

“Mei yu huo ch’e,” he said matter-of-factly. “There is 
no train.” 

After further questioning we found there had been no 
train for some days. He didn’t know why, but undoubt- 
edly “yu shih”—there was some business afoot. We had 
not seen a paper for a week and wondered what could 
have happened. 

We half rode, half chased, our donkeys down the stony 
water-course that passes for a mountain road, and arrived 
breathless at the station. No trains were going through to 
Peiping; but if we waited long enough, a train might take 
us in the other direction towards our home mission. We 
waited all day in that little mud-walled town. Finally, as 
the sunset flamed and ran with blood like a battlefield, the _ 
train pulled in. There seemed nothing unusual about the ~ 
cars or the passengers, at first. Then I noticed the mother 
in the seat opposite me was clutching her small son with 
a look of frozen despair—they were fleeing for their lives 
from a home already blotted out by war! We questioned 
other passengers, and learned that our train was carrying - 
about sixty wounded from the war zone. 


Hours LATER, WE ARRIVED AT OUR HOME STATION ABOUT 
midnight. Stretchers had been laid on the ground ready 


for the wounded. A brigade of Chinese soldiers was | 


marching to the station to take the return train to the 
battle line. The boys seemed hot in their gray uniforms. 
They mopped their faces and trudged beside fieldpieces 
lashed to mules. Their banner was carried on its staff 
rolled neatly in brown paper. 

We rickshawed home and roused the gateman. Our 
compound seemed the same peaceful shelter, unchanged 
by threat of war. Surely this outbreak was just another 
“incident” to be settled by another sacrifice of Chinese ter- 
ritory. We unpacked our vacation duffle and mobilized 
ourselves mentally for the thrilling program of student 
conferences and social service ahead of us. 

Our compound is typical of many similar “good neigh- | 
bor” units scattered throughout the length and breadth | 
of China. Like most missions in China we have about — 
thirty acres surrounded by a nine-foot wall with imposing, 
heavy gates. Within the wall are a hospital, a school, resi- 
dences and truck gardens—with everything geared to 
render the maximum service to our community. 


As THE WAR NEWS GREW WORSE INSTEAD OF BETTER, GROUPS 
of Chinese highschool boys and girls came to us for train- 
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ing in first-aid so that they could serve in the wounded 
soldiers’ hospitals. The few doctors and nurses never 
could have managed without them. The hundreds of 
wounded were hidden in Chinese school buildings instead 
of being taken to the regular hospitals where they would 
have been too easy targets for bombers. A Red Cross flag 
would no more have been displayed than a bull’s-eye. 

E— and I got some supplies to take to a wounded sol- 
diers’ hospital. We had packages of lotus root flour which 
makes an excellent milky gruel for those with damaged 
mouths and throats; and we had dozens of eggs. (At first 
we took fresh goat’s milk, but Chinese aren’t used to milk 
and objected to the smell of it.) The two Chinese doctors 
in charge greeted us cordially, and took us to one of the 
wards in what had been a classroom. The four rows of 
beds were nothing but straw-filled bags, soggy pillows and 
blankets, all mounted on boards and saw-horses. Not a 
pillowcase or sheet in the room. But dressers, nurses, and 
doctors moved with dispatch, putting sterile dressings on 
wounds. A boy of seventeen moaned as his foot wobbled; 
both leg bones had been shot away above the ankle, yet he 
protested an amputation for fear he couldn’t support his 
mother if he were a cripple. One handsome young soldier 
was nursing a gangrened left arm. The bone was crushed 
above the elbow, and he had been days en route to the 
hospital. But he still hoped to save his arm. Another boy 
of seventeen was covered with shrapnel wounds—eye, 
chest and arm shredded. The soldiers sobbed for their 
mothers as painful dressings were changed. But all asked 
just to be patched up enough to go back and fight for 
China. Their one complaint was they couldn’t get near 
enough to the invaders to do anything to them. Japanese 
airplanes flew over and crushed them as they huddled in 
the trenches; and there were no Chinese planes to protect 
them. 

A steady infiltration of wounded kept coming into our 
own hospital from civilian bombing casualties near the 
battle line. One baby of three had her leg shattered from 
the shell that instantly killed the sister who was holding 
her in her arms. 

In midsummer came 
our first bombing. A 
squadron of planes 
roared down upon us 
and bombed the sta- 
tion, an ammunition 
car on a siding, and 
then a train of refu- 
gees and an orphan 
asylum where eighty 
children — scampered 
out five minutes be- 
fore the roof crashed 
in. The wounded were 
carried to our hospital 
—a little girl with 
shrapnel-filled legs; a 
father with split skull; 
a teacher fatally 
wounded. It was the first time I had ever seen a human 
being deliberately try to take another’s life, and the world 
became a black abyss. It will forever divide my personal 
history into “before” and “after.” 

Now the refugees swarmed upon us with fantastic tales 
of forty planes due to lay our whole countryside flat. We 
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Beds for wounded soldiers—boards on saw-horses in a former schoolroom 


billeted friends in every inch of space: The great kettles in 
the school were busy boiling with millet which makes a 
good hot cereal. We sent the cereal around in buckets, 
watching warily as planes passed overhead. 

There was a poison gas scare, and for a time we were 
swapping anti-gas solutions as eagerly as ladies exchanging 
cookie recipes at a sewing society. Professional gas masks 
were as impossible to get as crown jewels. But we made 
out with basins of washing-soda and pads of gauze. We 
felt safer seeing the antidotes in readiness. But I strangled 
so on the washing soda which I tried to inhale from a pad 
saturated with it that I was thankful not to have to find 
out what the gas itself would do to me. 

Late summer was a succession of might-have-beens. No 
more cooperatives organized because, with the constant 
bombing of the villages, it was deadly for even a small 
group to assemble. No student conference, for the stu- 
dents not helping with first-aid and Y.M.C.A. work in 
the hospitals had fled south or back to their country homes. 
Every day dawned with the freezing thought that before 
night any one of us might be the sort of awful corpse a 
bomb makes with a direct hit. 

Life fell into strange patterns, and even terror became 
a habit. The first air raid warning sirens usually came 
about 6:30 a. M., just in time to cheat me of my bath in 
a tin tub—but with velvety soft rain water—our one lux- 
ury. A desperate tumble to the cellar, buttoning clothes. 
Mothers hugging babies, with toddlers tagging, tumbled 
down the cellar steps after us. But after sixty people were 
smothered to death when a “bomb-proof” shelter near the 
railroad station collapsed on them we didn’t go to the 


‘cellar any more, but hid in corners on the first floor. 


Autumn THE JAPANESE ARMY CAME BLASTING ITS WAY 
1937 toward us through the mud. Two days and 
a night of bombing, while the earth rocked 
around us. Many Chinese fled to the country and were 
hunted through the fields by planes that machine-gunned 
them like small game. We were frantically trying to keep 
three thousand refugees fed and out of sight when the 
battle struck us. All 
night the shells 
screamed overhead. At 
five A. M. came a pause, 
and we scattered to 
our jobs. I was busy 
helping boil millet 
when the first shell 
landed in our yard. 
We dashed into cellars 
while the roofs flew to 
pieces overhead. Moth- 
ers with babies sat 
close as they could on 
the coal. The babies 
could not be hushed. 
It was strange to hear 
a baby’s thin wail in 
the midst of gunfire, 
as the battle flowed round us. Then one mother began to 
sing a chorus that they had loved: 
God will take care of you 
In every day, o’er all the way, 
He will take care of you, 
God will take care of you. 
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They sang this softly over and over while the guns thun- 
dered. 

Our place looked hurricane-swept after the battle— 
roofs and branches everywhere, and yawning holes in 
the buildings. Seven refugees were killed—two grand- 
mothers, two mothers, a little girl, and two elderly men. 
But we were grateful others were spared. Now we had 
the worry of wondering what the Japanese would do to 
us. There was an orgy of slaughter in the town and coun- 
tryside, but the army officers were polite to us and gave 
us an official notice to put on the door proclaiming a rec- 
ognized refuge zone. Some soldiers who came in from 
time to time with bloodstained uniforms and bayonets 
gave us some bad moments. We had hot water to drink 
at the gate, and piles of little Gospels. Every soldier who 
came was given a drink and a Gospel, with a deep bow. 
Then they bowed back and a social atmosphere was cre- 
ated which seemed to arouse inhibitions. 


Our REFUGEES GRADUALLY DISPERSED AS THE COUNTRYSIDE 
seemed to return to normal. We had a flag-making bee 
and provided every family with a red-spot-on-white flag 
before they left. We were glad the Japanese flag was so 
simple to make. Imagine having to make 600 American 
flags with stars and stripes. 

Our paralyzed little town began to pick itself up and 
go about as well as it could with its leading citizens refu- 
gees, its streets a mass of rubble, its wires down and its 
stores looted clean. The market used to be a center for 
selling Japanese goods—bicycles, thermos bottles, tooth 
brushes, celluloid dolls, flashlights, fountain pens, all from 
Japan. But the market had been bombed flat, and who 
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Air raid: mothers hugging babies, with toddlers tagging—even terror becomes a habit 


in the wrecked community could buy these luxuries now? 

Reports were confirmed of the massacre of foreigners 
by the Japanese at inland stations. A French nun told 
how a group of priests were slaughtered in another French 
mission, just two days after the Japanese occupation. A 
group of soldiers in Japanese uniforms forced their way 
in as the eight priests and one visitor were sitting down 
to supper. The nine foreigners were bound with wire and 
taken a short distance in a truck. They were slashed open 
with swords, soaked. with gasoline and burned to death. 
When the French embassy investigated, they found only 
a heap of charred rosaries and bones. The other details 
came out after careful questioning. It was thought that 
spies had wrongly reported the priests as having sheltered 
prominent Chinese officials among the refugees, and the 


atrocity was committed for revenge. The Japanese officials 
regretted the affair, and sent a representative to the me- 
morial services. 

Three American missionaries also disappeared in Shan- 
si two days after the Japanese came in. The Americans— 
a young couple, and a single woman missionary—re- 
ceived a mysterious summons at night to go out on an 
errand of mercy. They performed their errand, then dis- 
appeared on the way home, and have never been heard 
of since. 

We were helpless to protect our Chinese friends. A lit- 
tle woman came to me with her twelve-year-old daughter. 
The mother was bent and frail, and quivering with fear. 

“Please save my husband; he is all I have, and they 
have taken him to military prison,” she sobbed. Her hus- 
band had been a refugee in our compound, but had gone 
home to see if their little house was safe. He was a peanut 
peddler. The Japanese were investigating a neighbor’s 
house and found a picture of a Chinese in uniform, just as 
the peanut peddler was passing. The Japanese soldier 
seized the peddler, struck him on the head with a bayonet, 
said he was the original of the photograph, and dragged 
the poor man away to military prison; his wife hadn’t seen 
him since. 

The only son of a widow went off in a Japanese truck 
to do some coolie work and earn a few cents to support 
his mother. He never came back. His frantic mother was 
told several days later by a neighbor that her son’s body 
was lying in a river some distance away. 

A Chinese youth who had been working for the Japa- 
nese came home shaking with terror and collapsed from 
shock. He had wee to work as usual that morning, but 
as he stepped into the court- 
yard where he was employed 
he found the body of a young 
fellow-workman — beaten to 
death and flung on the 
ground in a pool of blood. 
The young chap had had a 
small monkey-wrench in his 
pocket, and the Japanese had 
killed him on the suspicion 
that he might have been plan- 
ning to tear up the railroad 
tracks. 


THE FATE OF CHINESE WOMEN 
who could not escape the in- 
vaders has been harrowing. 
Children have not been 
spared. The problems resulting from venereal disease and 
unwanted pregnancies are overwhelming. The girls in- 
fected in the country have a grisly future ahead; for out- 
side of the one or two distant hospitals there is no hope of 
cure. And if they could come to the hospitals, who could 
afford the twenty dollars for the necessary injections? 

I was at the station when several baggage-carloads of 
geishas arrived. They were gay little girls dressed in kimo- 
nos, Korean costumes, or Western blouses and _ skirts. 
They chattered like a girls’ boarding school crowd on a 
lark. The road all the way from the city gate to the sta- 
tion was a Yoshiwara district now, and the town was wide 
open in other ways. The opium that the Chinese had been 
manfully trying to suppress was now flooding the place. 
An English social worker who has made a special study 
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of the drug problem in Japanese-occupied zones, had de- 
scribed clinics ostensibly for tuberculosis where patients 
were given injections of morphine and heroin and made 
dope addicts instead of being cured. We found morphine 
and opium shops springing up all over the city. And the 
gambling dens were multiplying. Everyone with a cop- 
per was encouraged to lose it. 

Nevertheless we received 
many calls from friendly Jap- 
anese soldiers. They came with 
tragic faces and showed us 
snapshots of wives and chil- 
dren. If they didn’t know Eng- 
lish or Chinese, they conversed 
by writing Chinese, the writ- 
ten language of Japan also. 
Over and over again they said 
how they hated this war and 
how hopeless they were of ever 
seeing their homes and loved 
ones. They had orders to die in 
China for emperor and coun- 
try. They would go down the 
railroad line and we would 
never see them again. One 
group of cavalry was billeted in a nearby village where 
a Chinese pastor had a little mud church. The pastor, 
who looks like a small edition of Confucius with his rev- 
erend whiskers, put up a sign: “This is a Jesus Chapel.” 
Eight of the cavalrymen were Christians and they made 
all speed to the mud church. They fairly hugged the old 
man, and their pencils flew as they wrote how glad they 
were to find a Christian home in this strange land of 
China. When they left, they gave every house where they 
had stayed two dollars and a big bag of oats. This was 
in striking contrast to the experience of many villages 
where the peasants had to run for their lives. It was ex- 
traordinary to see the fellowship established immediately 
between Christian Chinese and Japanese who felt them- 
selves citizens, as it were, of the same Heavenly King- 
dom. The Japanese soldiers came to worship and pray 
with us, and sang hymns with the same tune and mean- 
ing, though in a different language. Here we already had 
the trust and friendship that the warlords protest they 
are striving for, using the dubious methods of war and 
persecution. We could have had cooperation at once with- 
out this hideous cost in blood and tears, in terror and bit- 
terness and immeasurable waste. 
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Refugees start off once 


DREADFUL THINGS HAVE HAPPENED TO THE 
countryside. A huddled band of refugees 
crowded at our gate, clutching a few pots 
and tattered quilts. The Japanese had shelled their vil- 
lage and machine-gunned the people as they ran for their 
lives. The slow ones were caught—children learning to 
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more for home, each family carrying the invader’s flag 


toddle and mothers burdened with babies. Their homes 
were burned, all they possessed in the world. The refu- 
gees were made comfortable in the places vacated by the 
ones who had been with us through the battle. Millet 
was boiled again. More and more crowds came for safety 
as the army ranged more widely. A big Bible school was 
opened for the young girls who were not safe in the coun- 
tryside and another school for the boys. Only the most 
elementary reading lessons could be taught. All organized 
education higher than grammar school had been pro- 
hibited and, judging from Manchuria, will be stopped in- 
definitely. The splendid schools in the city were idle, or 
were used for soldiers’ barracks. The refugees had 
dreadful tales to tell. In one village about two hundred 
ran into a chapel for safety, but were burned alive there. 
A hundred and fifty had been slaughtered in a cave. 
The countryside was covered with burned and ruined 
villages, with wounded farmers and their families dying 
far from help. 

We took a bicycle trip to one of these burned villages. 
We went through courtyard after courtyard with burned 
well-windlass, cracked grindstone, and fallen mud houses. 
All stores of fuel and grain were destroyed in many 
homes, together with their padded winter suits. 
But the wounded were the most pitiful. One 
little girl lay flat on her face with a smashed leg. 
A father clutched his baby boy; the bullet that 
had killed the mother had broken the baby’s 
arm. An elderly woman lay on the bed, her 
stomach torn with shrapnel. 

The cases that could be moved were brought 
into the hospital, and a doctor and nurse were 
promised to dress the wounds of the ones who 
had to stay. 

In the children’s ward in the hospital the 
wounds of the babies were appalling. A sweet lit- 
tle fellow twelve years old had been run clean 
through with a Japanese bayonet. A rosy cheeked 


Home-coming; all that they possess in the world 


two-year-old who kept clamoring for more cereal had a 
vicious cut in his side from a Samurai sword. A boy in 
the fracture-frame was one of six youngsters lined up to 
be finished off with one bullet; but the bullet had been 
deflected and plowed its way through the tender bodies, 
leaving mutilation instead of death. 


TRAVELING NOW IS DONE UNDER CONSIDERABLE DIFFICULTY. 
There is always a question as 
to whether the tracks have 
been re-laid. Then the train is «® 
so packed with soldiers that 
civilians must take the left- 
overs. If as Kipling says “Trans- 
portation is civilization,” China 

is back in the dark ages in this 
respect. My train trips are lurid 
memories of jammed baggage 
cars with passengers sliding 
down mountains of luggage; 
freezing waits in line at dawn 

to get one of the limited edition 
tickets for the only train; night 
trains with the lights out and 
windows shuttered for fear of 
snipers, with an engine ginger- 

ly testing the track. 


Spring WE WERE PLAN- «! 


1938. ning for a quiet 
evening at home, 
but the explosions outside 


couldn’t be ignored any longer. 

The noise had swelled from firecracker to hand-grenade 
volume. We put out the light and crawled under the bed 
as bullets whanged against the bricks. It turned out to be a 
guerrilla attack at the station where the Japanese garrison 
had dug in. The Eighth Route Army was probably after 
gasoline. They had captured a good many Japanese trucks 
and chauffeurs but found the upkeep the worst trouble. 
The People’s Army, as the Eighth Route calls itself, de- 
pends on the Japanese as a bountiful source of supplies. 
By two o'clock in the morning the last explosions died 
away, and we could climb wearily into the bed from our 
position underneath it. 

At six o’clock the next morning, the Japanese were in 
our compound. They dragged the gateman away from 
his post of duty, and rounded up every Chinese man and 
boy in sight. The military police were suspicious that we 
were harboring Chinese guerrillas. Our American doctor 
hurried down on his bicycle to bail out our friends before 
they were shot; and we were mightily relieved to see the 
whole contingent of seventy come back over the hill. But 
we were sorry for the others herded into the military 
headquarters on mere suspicion. The Japanese army of 
occupation hoped to terrorize the civilians so they would 
cooperate in keeping the guerrillas away. But many peo- 
ple have been so frightened and despairing that they hur- 
ried out to join the People’s Army. 


WE HEARD THE ErcHTH Route ARMY BEFORE WE MET THEM. 
They came at night, and we stayed under cover. But we 
were not in the least worried except about accidents, for 
the Eighth Route Army is one of the best-disciplined and 
courageous organizations in the world. When I went out 
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vaccinating in villages under Eighth Route control I talked 
to the farmers about them. Newspaper men interviewed 
the officers, and told us what they had found out. Lone 
women missionaries bicycled in from outposts in Eighth 
Route territory. All had the same story to tell. They have 
never known. such freedom from bandits and such gov- 
ernment cooperation with every welfare movement as 
they have known with this People’s Army. Once the 
communist army, they have 
changed name, uniform, and 
technique. They have severed 
connection with the Third In- 
ternational of Russia, and are 
loyally supporting Chiang Kai- 
shek in his efforts to make a 
democracy out of China. Their 
attitude to Japan is arresting. 

“We don’t hate the Japanese 
people,” they say. “They are 
slaves of the military group 
that is trying to subdue us. We 
want to be friends with Japan 
and use the resources of the 
Orient for the good of all.” 
They are kind to prisoners, and 
I have been assured by liberal 
Japanese in America that many 
Japanese soldiers are now rec- 
onciled to spending the rest of 
their lives in China with their 
new friends. 


Having the same written language, they talk by writing 


THE JAPANESE SOLDIERS THEM- 
selves are anything but pleased with the situation in China. 
The distribution of the Japanese army could be compared 


_to the ribs of an umbrella without the fabric. The armies 


have penetrated the railroads of the eastern seaboard, and 
garrison the important stations. But the intervening space, 
the fabric of the umbrella, is China. Japan holds Peiping, 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Canton, Nanking, Hankow, and in 
the daytime has a precarious hold on the means of com- 
munications—which the Chinese mobile troops tear up 
every night. And in between these tenuous lines of com- 
munication are vast stretches where Japan never comes 
and where China is carrying on her age-old peaceful agri- 
cultural preoccupations. But with two important differ- 
ences: first, she is policed and protected by her People’s 
Army; this army organizes education and relief, keeps 
the bandit menace at a minimum and holds the Japanese 
army in a state of siege. Second, from the Yellow Sea to 
the borders of Tibet, China feels herself a nation united 
in the passion to get rid of the intruder and to achieve 
a liberal democracy for her four hundred and fifty 
millions. 

The People’s Army is the principal instrument with 
which China hopes to achieve this freedom. The American 
intelligence officer, Captain Carlson of the Marines, spent 
several months last winter with this People’s Army as an 
observer. He has testified repeatedly as to the discipline 


’ and morale of this vast popular organization which has 


arisen to meet the challenge of a desperate crisis. 

Some day a book will be written about the People’s 
Army as the world’s largest university. For every soldier 
in it is studying. These hungry minds—as good brain 
stock as the world has—now for the first time have op- 
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portunity to feed and grow. The mere lack of equipment 
doesn’t bother them. They are learning in caves, with any 
textbooks they can get hald of, and they are passing their 
learning on to the peasant as fast as they can. Perhaps 
the most telling picture of this army is reported by a group 
of welfare workers who visited them early this spring. 
This group of foreigners took some relief money and 
supplies into the heart of Shansi for the suffering Chinese 
civilians. The People’s Army supervised the distribution 


of these funds and never touched a penny for them- 


selves. Though they themselves were hungry and in need, 
the soldiers saw that every gift went to its appointed civ- 
ilian destination. Then their leader, Chu Te, invited the 
foreigners to Sunday morning service, and he himself 
preached the sermon. 

“T believe in Christianity for four reasons,’ Chu Te 
said: “Christianity teaches me to value the other fellow 
more than myself, to lift up the depressed classes, to work 
for world peace, and to cast out the spirit of evil.” This 
is the creed of Chu Te, one of the “Big Three” of the 
People’s Army. It sounds very much like the faith of the 
Founding Fathers of our own Republic. 

A rash of lurid posters appeared on the walls of Pei- 
ping. These posters depicted a sort of triumphant Santa 
Claus representing the imperial Japanese army trampling 
on the red devil of communism in China. The mission of 
the Japanese army is to protect the world from this men- 
ace, according to the propaganda of the invaders. But 
whom are the Japanese attacking? Chu Te, who at great 
personal sacrifice is trying to spread a minimum of the 
comforts and necessities of life among his suffering breth- 
ren; and Chiang Kai-shek, who rises at 5 o’clock every 
morning to read the Bible and pray for guidance, as 
Washington and Lincoln prayed in the dark hours of 
our own American history? Just see the contrast between 
China as it was, hopeful and progressing under Chiang 
Kai-shek, and now look at the areas that lie torn and 
bleeding under the ruthless domination of Japan. That 
will give you an idea as to which regime—Chinese or 
whom are the Japanese attacking? Chu Te, who at great 
Japanese—means most to the welfare of China, to the 
lives of the people today, to the future of their children 
and their country. 


Summer Back in America I sUFFER A GREAT CLASHING 
of mental gears as I shift into harmony with 
a civilization where life is sacred and a hu- 
man being can’t be tortured and slaughtered at the mere 
whim of a conquering soldier. It surprised me to see the 
news of one little kidnapped boy blazoned day after day 
in front page headlines. After seeing babies bayonetted 
and torn with shrapnel, I had forgotten that they could 
be considered so valuable. My friends found me looking 
at them strangely. And they would be more disturbed if 
they could have read my thoughts. 

How can you be so placid, so blithe, so smug, as if 
this fairy tale of an America were all there is? Do you 
know that at this minute mothers are fleeing in sicken- 
ing terror with their babies in their arms? Have you seen 
a squashed home with smashed bodies writhing under 
the tumbled bricks? Have you felt the world shake in a 
hideous man-made earthquake and cowered in dark- 
ness waiting for the bomb that might leave a fraction of 
you doomed to months of torment? And do you know 
that you are doing this to those others—those helpless 
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mothers and babies; those old people who can’t get away; 
those young boys and girls who just last year were look- 
ing forward to a lifetime of service for their country? 
Fifty-four percent of Japanese war material comes from 
America. We supply 100 percent of the high test airplane 
gasoline that Japan can’t get anywhere but in America in 
sufficient quantities for her wholesale slaughter. The whole 
Japanese army came in on Ford trucks. Nanking, Can- 
ton, Hankow—Ford trucks carried the invading army 
there, and speeded the orgy of blood that wiped out 40,- 
000 tortured civilians. Every pair of silk stockings we buy 
supplies three machine-gun bullets for the Japanese guns. 
Five and ten cent toys help destroy Chinese babies. 
Yet American women won't use lisle and rayon stockings 
even when doing so keeps cash from the Japanese war- 


lords. 


EvEN THE LIBERAL JAPANESE ARE BEGGING US TO BOYCOTT THE 
military clique and put an embargo on military supplies 
to protect Japan as well as China. Those magnificent 
Japanese welfare workers—Dr. Kagawa, Mrs. Nobe Jo, 
and their fellow-workers—are silenced in this enslave- 
ment of their nation. But Dr. Kagawa’s poem “To Tears” 
shows his sorrow at what Japan is doing to China. How 
can America criticize the Munich Peace or the excesses 
of gangster nations when she herself is a fence for stolen 
goods, an accessory before and after the fact, and a com- 
pounder of felonies in selling Japan the means for inter- 
national lawbreaking? 

I have been in hell; but I did not descend to the lowest 
rung till I realized that the greed and indifference of my 
own country—the land of the free and the home of the 
brave—was helping to make that hell possible. 


China, 1938 
by FRANCES ALEXANDER 


Now is old Cathay a broken bowl; 
Its curves of riven porcelain 
Are curling like loose petals 
Of a shattered lotus bloom; 


Its patterns are destroyed; 


The five-toed dragon, 

Sundered vertebrae and claw, 

Lies scattered in the broken glaze; 
The five glad bats 

Are routed, 

And all the studied beauty 

Is a useless offering 

To the gods of time and war. 
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City Watchdog 


by WEBB WALDRON 


A portrait of an able young man who helps Mayor La Guardia of New York 


keep the city administration honest and efficient. 


“Britt HERLANDS Is MY EYES AND EARS,” SAYS FIoRELLO H. 
La Guardia, mayor of New York City, referring to his 
commissioner of investigation, whose job under the city’s 
new charter is to keep close tabs on the doings of New 
York’s 140,000 civil servants. And William B. Herlands— 
a chubby-faced, absurdly youthful looking chap of thirty- 
three who once planned to be a concert pianist—possesses 
the sharpest eyes, the keenest ears and the most acute 
sense of smell for civic graft and inefficiency of any man 
I have met in my journalistic adventures. 

His job is unique in America, In a sense, he is the most 
powerful public official in the world’s most powerful city. 
He not only makes investigations directed by the mayor 
or city council; he can make any other investigation that 
may in his opinion be to the city’s interest. He has power 
to examine the bank accounts of any city employe and to 
question him under oath as to his personal affairs. He has 
power to go through the books of any company doing 
business with the city. He has power of arrest on formal 
charges. His reports are public accusations which, unlike 
grand jury indictments, cannot be dismissed. 

He looks into everything he thinks needs looking into. 
That may mean investigating colossal graft. It may mean 
poking around in a bureau where everything seems all 
right, just to see if that smooth exterior covers indolence 
and petty thievery. It means checking up ways of operat- 
ing mechanical stokers in order to save a little on the coal 
bill for each school building. Such small economies multi- 
ply into astronomical figures when you’re keeping house 
for a family of seven million. 

Herlands, brilliant graduate of Columbia Law School, 
began his public life at twenty-two as an assistant in the 
U. S. District Attorney’s office. He did such good work 
that he was drafted to reorganize the division of the city’s 
law department which handled litigation over city con- 
tracts. That had been a happy hunting ground for the 
grafters. 

On his record there, Thomas Dewey picked Herlands 
in 1935 as chief assistant in his famous racket prosecu- 
tions. Herlands handled the cafeteria rackets case—the 
first time that a complete industrial racket was fully ex- 
posed at one swoop. At the beginning of last year, La 
Guardia asked for Herlands as his first commissioner of 
investigation. 

“Clean up Brooklyn!” was La Guardia’s opening order. 
The mayor had strong evidence that there was too inti- 


mate a relationship between certain borough officials and. 


the underworld. Working secretly, Herlands compiled a 
thorough anti-social register of all important political and 
criminal figures in Brooklyn. The facts were so damning, 
particularly regarding the district attorney’s office, that 
Herlands petitioned Governor Lehman to appoint a spe- 
cial prosecutor to supercede the district attorney. Lehman 
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named John Harlan Amen, a distinguished attorney. One 
of Amen’s first sensational accusations, based on facts 
Herlands had dug up, was that men with criminal records 
have actually been serving on the Brooklyn grand jury. 

Hardly less spectacular was Herlands’ investigation of 
the special sales tax for emergency relief. He discovered 
that the city was losing thousands of dollars through non- 
payment of taxes. One firm doing a $500,000 yearly busi- 
ness, for instance, paid but $50 in sales taxes. Herlands’ 
report completely revolutionized the method of collecting 
the tax. 

“This,” he says, “illustrates the fact that bad systems are 
at the root of many of our governmental evils. With a 
good system, even a mediocre man can do effective work; 
but a bad system will tend to discourage even a good 
man.” That criticism strikes directly at hundreds of Amer- 
ican communities. 


A BAD SYSTEM MAY ACTUALLY TEMPT MEN INTO DISHONESTY. 
In one city department, it was customary to charge $4 
for filing real estate papers at the county clerks’ offices, 
though the proper fee was usually 50 cents to $1 less. The 
excuse was that a margin was needed to cover possible 
extras. If not used, the balance was to be returned to the 
owner. But none had ever been returned, the money, 
which the clerks kept in @ tin box, should have piled up 
into thousands of dollars. The other day when Herlands’ 
men opened the box they found only $500. Everyone in 
the office swore he knew nothing about the rest of the 
money. 

Herlands has charged that the sheriffs’ offices in New 
York City’s five counties are outrageously overstaffed. 
Many employes at high salaries have nothing to do. The 
elimination of useless jobs in the sheriffs’ offices in two 
counties, he says, would save the city $155,320 annually. 
Herlands found incidental extravagances; the New York 
sheriff's office, for instance, was using ledgers bound in 
vellum costing $30 each, whereas books at $1.50 apiece 
would serve quite as well. 

The mayor and Herlands favor abolition of the county 
governments in the city as historic anachronisms. When 
I remarked that it looked like a super-job to get rid of 
the counties, with all their rooted political power, Her- 
lands said: | 

“Nothing is a super-job if you tackle it the right way. 
If the citizens could be made to realize the waste of money 
in maintaining these five counties, they wouldn’t stand 
for it another minute.” 

There is a lesson here, too, for other American cities. 
Consider Chicago and Cook County, for example, and 
many other overlapping communities where there is an 
enormous duplication of offices and functions. 

“Tt is easy to get excited when there is a gigantic steal 
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from the city,” Herlands continued, “but it is the small 
inefficiencies going on year after year that eat away a 
city’s substance. Take the Board of Elections, for instance.” 

In New York there are 4000 election districts, which 
means a tremendous job of printing ballots, providing vot- 
ing machines, tepairing them, hauling them back and 
forth. There has been many an exposé of voting frauds 
but never a survey of the business side of the board. Her- 
lands found that there was no system of letting contracts, 
no check over the amounts paid, no standards of person- 
nel. In 37 cases he found that the charter provision that 
any contract over $1000 must be let competitively was 
being evaded by splitting up the contracts into open 
market orders of less than $1000 each, and then awarding 
them to favored concerns. He now recommends a new 
system of purchasing that will save hundreds of thou- 
sands annually. 

I wonder how many of our cities have a check on the 
business side of their election boards? 

As news of what Herlands was doing became known, 
he was deluged with letters making accusations against 
city departments and job-holders. Any accusation that 
sounded genuine was investigated. 

One complaint charged that in building a certain school 
the contractor was using grade B window glass instead 
of the grade A specified. Investigation proved the charge 
true. The builder defended himself by saying that grade 
B glass was perfectly satisfactory for school windows. 
That, too, was found to be true. Whereas once there had 
been a sharp difference in quality, improvements in manu- 
facture made B glass acceptable for windows which had 
to be replaced frequently because of breakage. Thus Her- 
lands discovered that the city could save thousands of 
dollars a year by using B glass. 


ONE COMPLAINT CHARGED THAT WHEN A PERSON CAME TO 
the city: morgue to claim a body, the clerks would steer 
him to certain undertakers, who slipped a percentage to 
the clerks. Investigating, Herlands’ men turned up two 
other more serious frauds. The eight medical schools in 
the city are allowed unclaimed bodies from the morgue 
for study. It was found that some of the schools were brib- 
ing morgue employes to get the best bodies, leaving to 
the other schools bodies of no value for dissection. The 
morgue stamped down on all that and the clerks who 
had taken bribes were fired. Furthermore, Herlands’ men 
discovered that five embalming schools were doing busi- 
ness in the city morgue and using the bodies of unclaimed 
persons for instruction. Now the schools are paying a 
substantial rent to the city. 

A Brooklyn ash removal company sued the city for 
$3 million which it claimed was due under its contract. 
Herlands’ engineers took photographs of the company’s 
trucks, showing that the average load was underweight 
and that the city’s liability had been greatly padded. The 
company settled for a small fraction of its original demand. 

Investigation of the city real estate bureau led to the 
filing of formal charges against four employes. One clerk 
who had been on the payroll since 1907 at $2000 to $2400 
a year had banked $192,000 from 1931 to 1938. Another, 
employed since 1907, had worked hardly a day for the 
past five years, but drew pay steadily. Some one else signed 
the time-book for him. 

On the mayor’s request, Herlands looked into the pri- 
vate night patrol agencies which pretend to offer special 
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police protection to stores. Herlands found that there were 
123 of these concerns in New York with 452 employes 
and over 56,000 customers, but that practically none of the 
stores had asked for the “protection.” They paid because 
they were afraid to refuse. A large proportion of the so- 
called “protectors” had criminal records. 

Because of the devastating power of. his reports, Her- 
lands is meticulous in checking his facts. He is a refresh- 
ing example of power tempered with responsibility. 

The heads of many departments call Herlands in as a 
trouble-shooter, an efficiency expert. Whether he is invited 
in or invites himself, the procedure is to make a chart of 
the department. What are its purposes? What does it do? 
Endeavoring to convince everyone that the object is not 
to get anybody’s job but to promote the interests of the 
city, Herlands’ men encourage everybody to talk freely 
without fear of consequences. How can the books, the 
methods, the equipment be improved? 

Herlands is carrying this constructive side of his job 
even further. “We need not only better systems of doing 
things,” he said, “but also better trained people on the job. 
I think it is the duty of a city to help build up a new gen- 
eration of skilled, honest and enthusiastic men and wo- 
men to run its affairs.” 

Herlands has set up a system of student internes from 
the various New York City colleges. These young people, 
selected by their teachers as keen outstanding students 
interested in public service, are being assigned to the study 
of long range problems of city government—such as juve- 
nile delinquency, the relation of housing to crime, budget- 
ing, unemployment relief. They are getting college credit 
for their work while in intimate touch with government 
at firsthand. Soon there will be 130 of them at work. The 
beginnings of that new generation who will serve the 
New York of the future... . 

Yes, Herlands’ job is unique. But as his accomplish- 
ments become known it’s likely that many another city 
will find a Bill Herlands and put him to work. 
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Spain: When Peace Explodes 


They coined a new and apt phrase in Franco’s camp. 
People did not say “when peace comes,” but “cuando 
estalle la paz’: when peace explodes. 


For ALL THE BITTER STRUGGLE LASTING OVER TWO AND A HALF 
years at the cost of something like a million or two lives 
and billions of dollars, the fruits of peace in Spain have 
been dreaded on both sides. For the loyalists, peace on 
Franco's terms meant the end of their cherished republi- 
can form of government and the grim prospect of a card 
index in Burgos blacklisting two million “criminals.” For 
the insurgents, even the most ardent supporters of the 
Glorioso Movimiento could not escape the fact that a de- 
cisive military victory would still leave undone the for- 
midable task of uniting the country and bringing order 
out of chaos. 

Even after the fall of Barcelona and the subsequent 
rout of the Catalan army, Premier Negrin was still stead- 
fast in his determination to fight on in central Spain “to 
the death.” He must surély have realized that, barring a 
miracle, such a stand could do no more than postpone the 
inevitable end. Why, then? He simply could not bring 
himself to admit defeat—and its consequences. 

The loyalists had few trained fighters and little in the 
way of weapons to strike back at Franco in July 1936. Nor 
was Franco himself much better off until his ranks of 
Moors and Foreign Legionnaires were swelled by Ger- 
mans and Italians. The government methodically set about 
training an army and equipping it by starting its own 
armament factories in plants made over for the purpose, 
mainly in industrial Catalonia. 

But even so not enough arms could be produced in re- 
publican Spain: outside sources were still necessary. Some 
help—chiefly airplanes and men to fly them—came from 
the Soviet. And in spite of the nonintervention agreement, 
the sympathies of Premier Blum’s Front Populaire with 
the Frente Popular over the Pyrenees opened the French 
border to materials of war for Madrid and Barcelona. 
Then Daladier succeeded Blum and under the heel of 
British pressure the frontier was sealed. 

Consequently, the 
loss of Catalonia was 
a death blow to the 
loyalists. Vincent 
Sheean called it an 
“irreparable disaster.” 
Food, of course, was 
the other great prob- 
lem. That and the nat- 
ural reaction after a 
long period of devas- 


“La Pasionaria,” a bust 
of Dolores Ibarruri, who 
organized a hundred 
thousand Spanish women 
into war committees, 
done last year in Loyal- 
ist Spain by Jo Davidson 
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by THURSTON MACAULEY 


tating bombardments accounted for the almost hysterical 
relief of Barcelona’s people when Franco’s Moors, Ital- 
ians and Spaniards marched into the city. Air raids were 
over and food was arriving. 

Franco’s military victory has been won, to no small ex- 
tent, on the playing fields of Eton—for British policy pro- 
foundly affected the outcome in Spain. The “peace” of 
Munich should have been no surprise after what had been 
taking place for two years over Spain, besides China and 
Ethiopia. Munich wrote finis to the history of two repub- 
lics. Chamberlain and Daladier agreed to stick to their 
policy of nonintervention in Spain, which really meant in- 
tervention on the side of the Nazi and Fascist dictator- 
ships. Incidentally, Franco’s gesture of neutrality in that 
crisis was calculated to prevent France from relenting 
while there was still time to help Barcelona. 

To Britain and France the day of reckoning may soon 
come, and they may have to pay the price in bloodshed 
and ruin on a far greater scale than Spain has seen. And 
however ostrich-like they may appear, they know it— 
otherwise they would not now be arming to the teeth. 
Hitler has bluffed his way into getting everything he has 
wanted, step by step. And Mussolini has already started 
to follow suit, with the cry for Tunisia, Nice, Savoy and 
Corsica raised in Rome. Britain won Gibraltar by inter- 
vening in Spain two centuries ago; now it may be lost— 
or rendered hopelessly ineffective. 

On the surface, the motives of the democracies may 
look all right. The British people were told that the gov- 
ernment’s policy was to keep them from being plunged 
into a European war and:to protect their trade and inter- 
ests. It also happened that most of Britain’s £30,000,000 
Spanish investments were in nationalist territory. 

Germany and Italy were not inspired by altruistic mo- 
tives in their support of Franco. Spain was the heaven-sent 
opportunity they needed. They used the pretext that they 
were preventing the spread of communism to Western 
Europe, but they really had their eyes on Spain’s wealth 
of natural resources—minerals and raw materials for their 
autarchy—and sea and air bases in the most strategic cor- 
ner of their hemisphere. Russia took up the challenge, not 
so much to help create a Spanish soviet as to combat the 
threat of Fascist powers sworn to defeat Moscow in the 
anti-comintern pact. 

Britain’s ruling clique and France’s “200 families” joined 
forces in supporting the “leaky dam,” as Anthony Eden 
called it, of nonintervention. They, of course, did not want 
war over Spain any more than Hitler and Mussolini want 
war if they can get all they desire without it. But the fear 
of the Communist bogey was as great in capitalist Britain 
as it is in capitalist America—entirely unfounded, in my 
opinion, in both places. Having lived and worked in En- 
gland for some years, I can speak from personal knowledge. 

Another general European war, they feared, might 
bring disastrous social upheavals in its train. This feeling 
is also strong in Berlin and Rome. Whether it is true or 
not is beside the immediate point—at best it is a doubtful 
factor. Britain was determined to sustain the old order of 
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things at all costs. 
Nothing brought 
this home to me 
more than to read of 
Alfonso, long after 
he fled from Madrid, 
as the “King of 
Spain” in the Court 
Circulars of London’s 
conservative newspa- 
pers. In referring to 
Britain, by the way, I 
naturally do not mean 
the people, but the 
powerful governing 
minority. 

A strong argument 
was the obvious violent reaction against the abuses of the 
Spanish church by the more radical Spanish republicans. 
The unfortunate comparison with “Godless Russia” did 
serious harm to the Spanish government by turning large 
and influential religious groups in the democracies against 
it. But did they stop to think whether the church fares 
much better under fascism? Hitler’s church persecutions 
in the Reich may enlighten them. Franco has already 
made it plain that there will be no freedom of worship in 
his Spain, only a militant Catholic church. 

Having given birth to the grandiose nonintervention 
scheme, Britain at least observed it to the letter, even when 
British ships were sunk and British citizens killed. There 
were times in the past when such incidents alone would 
have caused war. In Spain, however, the dictatorships did 
as they pleased without any interference except diplomatic 
“protests” because they knew they could get away with it. 
Anthony Eden finally resigned as British Foreign Secre- 
tary because Prime Minister Chamberlain would not let 
him stand up to the dictators’ bluffs. 

Nevertheless, Britain gets no thanks from the dictators 
—only sneers and jeers at “umbrella” diplomacy. Ever 
since Munich, Chamberlain has been waiting for a “sign” 
of good faith from Hitler. His trip to Rome in January 
yielded no more than vague promises of clarification on 
the Mediterranean and other common problems after a 
“settlement”—whatever that may mean—in Spain. When 
that “settlement” comes Britain and France will have to 
face the hard, unpleasant fact that Germany and Italy 
have the upper hand in Spain and can make their own 
terms. Postponing the day of reckoning is a dangerous 
policy in that every day it is delayed the dictatorships be- 
come more and more solidly entrenched, not only in Spain 
but elsewhere in Western Europe. 


For Germany and Italy, Spain has been a full dress re- 
hearsal for the next big war. New tactics and machinery 
of war have been tried out and mistakes discovered by 
actual tests. The Italians generally did little better than 
they did in the last war, but both men and officers have 
had much useful firsthand experience. The Reich—un- 
able to spare men en masse—concentrated mostly on tech- 
nical and mechanical aspects of modern warfare. When 
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the totalitarian armies are on the march in Europe they 
will show what they have learned in Spain. Russia, too, 
learned some lessons, particularly in the air. Meanwhile 
Britain and France have been confined to Sandhurst and 
St. Cyr, staging mock battles on periodic maneuvers. 

As long as there are large bodies of Italian troops below 
the Pyrenees, German and Italian warships, submarines 
and ‘bombers in the Balearic Islands and other Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic bases, big German guns in Spanish 
Morocco pointing across the Straits of Gibraltar to Britain’s 
Rock, and new military airdromes throughout Spain, the 
security of Britain and France and their colonial lifelines 
and trade routes are menaced. If a European war broke out 
tomorrow it takes little imagination to visualize the enor- 
mous handicap the democracies would be under at the out- 
set. 

Even Mussolini is said to be alarmed at the way Germa- 
ny has taken root along the Mediterranean in Morocco— 
which may fall to Hitler in his demand for colonies, in- 
stead of less desirable pre-war ones further south—but he 
can do nothing about it. 

Far from hiding his open participation in the Spanish 
war, Mussolini has boasted of the “glorious achievements” 
of his “volunteers”; calling them that was his sole conces- 
sion to Britain and France. The fall of Barcelona was cele- 
brated in Rome as an Italian victory. Although the Duce 
promised Chamberlain to withdraw his soldiers after the 
war his mouthpiece, Virginio Gayda, observed differently: 
“The military victory must be accompanied by a full polit- 
ical victory.” That might be stretched to almost any limit. 
The Italians have been 
far from popular in in- 
surgent Spain, especially 
after their defeats at 
Guadalajara and Brihue- 
ga, but Mussolini obvi- 
ously intended to keep 
them there as long as 
necessary as a lever for — 
pressure on Britain and 
France. 

America, too, may 
have an unpleasant af- 
termath of a Fascist 
conquest in Spain, cer- 
tainly in this hemisphere 
if not in the other. A 
new Hispanic “axis” be- 
tween Spain and Latin 
America naturally 
dominated by the big 
Rome-Berlin axis 
would be the logical 
consequence. Signs of 
this were apparent dur- 
ing the recent Lima 
Pan-American Confer- 
ence. 

The American gov- 
ernment, apparently re- 
luctant to rush in where 
Britain and France 
feared to tread, has de- 
fended its policy regard- 
ing Spain as one of 
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A Balance Sheet of Benefits 


by WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


“Unemployment Insurance Breaks Down,” headlines have proclaimed 


in recent months in states where claims piled up and benefit checks 


were weeks late. Here an authority in the field shows why the vast new 


machinery creaks, suggests some needed improvements. 


TWENTY-NINE STATES AND THE District oF COLUMBIA 
started their machinery for paying benefits to the unem- 
ployed during 1938. Most of the other states put their ma- 
chinery into gear in January 1939. Wisconsin has been 
paying since July 1936, and Illinois and Montana will 
start payments in July. Then all forty-eight states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska will be compensat- 
ing workers for losses due to unemployment. 

As was to be expected, the machinery creaks. To start 
a load moving is harder than to keep it going once the 
wheels turn, but this was only part of the difficulty. An- 
other was that the load itself was heavier at the start than 
the normal weight the machinery will have to carry. 

In January 1938, more than two million people regis- 
tered for benefits in twenty-three states for which com- 
plete figures are available. That was the peak load. In 
February the number dropped to 705,000, and in March 
to 673,000. The average during the first quarter of the 
year was 1,175,000 claims a month. In the second quarter 
the monthly load dropped to an average of 698,815, and 
in the third quarter it went down to 473,478. During the 
last three months of the year the claims were running 
about 460,000 per month. Judging by the experience of 
these states, therefore, the normal monthly task of the in- 
surance system will not be much over a fourth of what it 
was at the start. 

During 1938, between 3,700,000 and 3,900,000 individ- 
uals received some insurance payments. The total amount 
paid to them was close to $400 million, or slightly more 
than $100 to each person. Many of those receiving pay- 
ments were in their second or third spell of unemploy- 
ment, having resumed work after filing their first claim 
and then making new claims as they became unemployed 
again. The total number of claims on which payments 
were made (six million) was therefore greater than the 
number of unemployed persons. Altogether more than 38 
million checks were issued, averaging $10.41; those for 
total unemployment, $10.93, for partial unemployment, 
$5.39. In considering the average of $100 per person, it 
should be remembered that eight of the thirty-one states 
paid benefits for only a portion of the year, and that about 
10 percent of the payments were for partial unemploy- 
ment. 

In order to pay the 38 million checks it was necessary 
to register nine million claims and to determine the bene- 
fit each was entitled to receive on the basis of previous 
earnings. More than three million claims had to be dis- 
allowed, because the applicants were not covered by the 
insurance laws or because their earnings prior to unem- 
ployment were insufficient to entitle them to benefits. Fur- 
ther, it was necessary to re-register each applicant every 
week to make sure he was still unemployed and to con- 
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tinue his claim. Finally, the system as a whole had io 
recruit and train a staff of thirty-five thousand persons. 

The whole insurance system covers more than 27 mil- 
lion employes working for about 670,000 employers. As of 
December 31, 1938, there had been deposited in the Trust 
Fund for paying losses from unemployment a total of 
$1,500,000,000. The fund earned around $25 million in 
interest, so that it had a balance on hand of $1,110,000,000 
after deducting the withdrawals to pay 1938 benefits. 

While the record of accomplishment in less than a year 
of operation is impressive, in spite of expected creaking 
in the new machinery, it cannot be said that the adminis- 
trative problems have been conquered. Records of the de- 
lay between the time payments are due and the time they 
are actually paid are still fragmentary, but they are sufh- 
cient to show that most of the states are behindhand, and 
that progress in reducing delay is very slow. In Septem- 
ber about half of the claimants were getting their checks 
within two weeks after they were due, about two thirds 
within three weeks. By December two thirds were paid 
within two weeks, and over 80 percent within three weeks. 
This would not be a bad record if steady progress were 
maintained, but at the present writing (January 1939) no 
such trend was apparent in most of the states. 

But to appraise achievements and shortcomings it is 
necessary to understand the organization and operating 
problems created by the provisions of the insurance laws. 


The Unemployment Insurance Machinery 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEM IS NATIONAL IN 
scope but it is operated in separate state units under state 
legislation conforming with a federal plan adopted by 
Congress. The plan allows for and has developed consid- 
erable variation among the states. Congress levies a tax on 
all employers with eight or more employes, and 90 per- 
cent of this tax is remitted to the states when they adopt 
insurance laws. The 10 percent retained is turned over to 
the Treasury, and Congress appropriates funds each year 
for the Social Security Board to distribute among the 
states for administrative expenses. The rest of the money 
is deposited in the Unemployment Trust Fund in the 
United States Treasury which is drawn on by the states as 
needed to pay benefits. 

The system heads up in the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation of the Social Security Board. A Division 
of Grants in this bureau reviews proposed budgets, allots 
money for administrative expenses to the states, audits ac- 
counts. A Legislative Aid Division helps the states with 
legal and legislative advice. The Division of Administra- 
tive Aid assists in organization and personnel problems. 
The Field Service Division coordinates all Washington 
activities with the activities of regional representatives 
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in the field who advise and assist the states. 

Within the states administration of unemployment in- 
surance is usually centered in one authority—a commis- 
sion of three, a single commissioner, or the state depart- 
ment of labor. Under this central authority, two divisions 
or bureaus are provided, one in charge of unemployment 
compensation, the other in charge of the employment ser- 
vice. The first receives and keeps the records of the em- 
ployers’ contributions to the insurance fund and wage re- 
ports showing earnings of employes, on the basis of which 
it determines the benefits for each claimant and makes 
the payments. It also handles disputed claims and pro- 
vides for appeals. The other maintains employment offices 
where the unemployed are registered both for work and 
for insurance benefits. To the local employment offices all 
applicants must go to qualify for benefits, to get informa- 
tion about their claims, to have complaints reviewed, dis- 
putes settled, and to get placed in jobs if employment for 
them is available. 

Most of the state-laws required a period of two years 
for building up the funds before payments could begin. 
During this period employers were sending in contribu- 
tions and quarterly wage reports of employes’ earnings. 
The state offices worked out what they thought were ade- 
quate methods of record-keeping. These systems had to 
face their test when somebody in a distant city registered 
and claimed benefits, and it was necessary to answer 
quickly whether the claimant worked in a covered em- 
ployment, how much he had earned in the previous year 
and whether he was entitled to benefits. 

In actual practice, when the records were looked up, 
many workers of the same name were found. One man 
proved to have several social security numbers, while 
others had no numbers at all. Again, it would be discov- 
ered that a claimant worked for several employers, one or 
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more of whom was delinquent in making contributions. 
Under the present laws, it is necessary to know a man’s 
total earnings in order to figure his benefits. 

These were but a few of the problems that arose during 
the first months of paying benefits; and while the central 
offices were trying to solve them, new claims by the thou- 
sand were coming in every day from the local employ- 
ment offices. Most states wisely attended to those whose 
records were complete and laid aside for later handling 
those that required extended inquiry. But soon the delayed 
claims piled up, people began to complain, and newspap- 
ers carried stories about the breakdown of insurance sys- 
tems, 

In the local employment offices the difficulty was even 
greater than at the central offices. None of the states had 
employment services adequate to handle the load thrown 
on them by the insurance duties. Most states had to mul- 
tiply the number of employment offices four or five times 
and establish itinerant agencies for rural areas, and there 
was no time to train the needed personnel. And even 
though the number of offices was increased and their work 
extended they were in many cases unprepared for their 
new duties and procedures. 

In some respects the states that had well established 
employment services were more handicapped than those 
in which there were only rudimentary services or none at 
all. The tendency of the older offices was to require ap- 
plicants for insurance benefits to go through the same 
procedures used in employment and placement work. 
But the applicants for benefits required different han- 
dling. The mistake was natural, and it is rapidly being 
corrected. 

A more serious administrative defect has not been 
overcome and probably can be corrected only by Con- 
gress. The United States Employment Service is an in- 
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tegral part of the unemployment insurance system, but it 
was set up by Congress under a separate law (the Wagner- 
Peyser Act) several years before the Social Security Act 
was adopted. It is lodged in the Department of Labor 
with a director responsible to the Secretary of Labor, not 
to the Social Security Board, though the Board has had 
to contribute to running the state offices about five times 
the amount granted by the Employment Service. 

This means that the states must prepare two separate 
administrative budgets, one for unemployment insurance, 
one for the placement service, which must be passed on 
by two separate authorities in Washington. There is a 
so-called cooperative agreement between the Secretary of 
Labor and the Social Security Board, and a division of 
territory between field supervisors of the Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation and the Employment Ser- 
vice. But duplication and friction continue, not only in 
Washington but down into state and local offices. 

Serious staff problems of divided authority and divided 
loyalty have arisen in most states. There is uncertainty 
and fear; work is hampered. The U. S. Employment 
Service insists on separate, direct responsibility of the state 
employment service to the federal; but the Social Security 
Board, which furnishes most of the money for its opera- 
tion, naturally insists on supervising and controlling ex- 
penditures and personnel. Here is an impossible manage- 


How the Machinery Functions 

THE PROCESS OF PAYING BENEFITS BEGINS WHEN AN UNEM- 
ployed worker registers at a local employment office. Un- 
employment dates from this formality, not from the day 
the job is lost. Each claimant first makes an “Application 
for Employment,” then a “Claim for Benefits.” This is 
followed by a waiting period of two weeks in a majority 
of the states (some have three weeks and a few four 
weeks) during which no payments are due. If possible, 
the employment office assists the applicant in securing 
other employment, thus applying the required test of will- 
ingness and ability to work. To make sure that no one 
receives benefits for wage earning periods, every appli- 
cant is required to report weekly in person and to sign 
a “continued claim” stating that he has had no work and 
is still unemployed. 

From the employment offices all claims are sent to the 
central offices of the state insurance systems, where they 
are either allowed or disallowed. If allowed, a benefit de- 
termination is made, a statement of the weekly amount 
due and the number of weeks this will be paid. It will be 
noted in the table given on this page that a third of all 
the claims filed during 1938 were disallowed—entirely too 
large a proportion. Some states have succeeded in reduc- 
ing disallowed claims to what appears reasonable propor- 
tions, but most of the states still process many claims that 


ment situation. could be eliminated at the local employment offices. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CLAIMS 


AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS, 1938 
Average Check 


A 


Total Partial 

Unem- Unem- 
ploy-_ ploy- All 
ment ment Checks 


$ 8,132,793 $7.66 $4.77 $ 6.99 
1,905,663 11.79 11.79 
23,691,330 9.72 5.24 9.56 
42,247,318) 10,59 (3.97 —-10,08 
1,673,208 8.81 8.53 


Balance 
Available to 
Pay Benefits 


$ 7,402,606 
1,937,097 
107,635,982 
16,266,322 
10,783,456 


Number 
of Checks 
Issued 


1,163,517 
161,623 
2,479,911 
1,216,033 
196,059 


Benefits 
Paid 


Claims 
Allowed 


147,767 
24,995 
383,736 
180,100 
28,182 


Claims 
Received 


34,148 
1,470,560 
280,437 
554,217 
566,633 


3,211,246 
22,855,789 
11,445,979 
12,804,802 

2,455,728 


12,017 
176,415 
55,342 
86,665 
113,951 


366,362 10.73 10.73 
16,354,601 12.76 : 11.12 
2,556,300 9.30 : 9.12 
4,007,377 8.41 i Ts2o 
4,524,554 8.93 E 8.02 


9,269,231 
51,730,133 
37,723,154 
16,127,426 

3,347,137 


1,129,730 
2,563,871 
2,958,230 
793,070 
240,231 


10.29 8.98 
10.62 10.62 
39,908,987 13.49 13.49 
8,199,515 10.38 10.34 
1,416,037 5.89 5.89 


153,804 
493,984 
434,651 
168,093 

Dds) 


10,148,894 
27,228,002 
Michigan 

Minnesota 


4,350,342 
2,472,069 
138,959,357 
11,195,373 
13,202,196 


323,342 
1,017 
7,417,119 
1,140,477 
6,739 


46,996 
2,316 
1,289,204 
338,193 
11,515 


2,731,900 9.28 8.45 
9,210 9.20 9.06 
89,333,940 11.97 11.97 
8,211,139 6.89 7.20 
4232.10.57 10.57 


New Hampshire 
New Mexico 


117,042 
4,394 
2,589,806 


6,079,756 
70,585,022 
6,960,286 
7,862,700 
8,577,009 


532,746 
6,404,547 
1,069,584 

112,986 

866,835 


5,920,612 11.94 Dray 
71,589,690 11.18 11.18 
9,433,429 9.63 8.82 
595,194 6.71 2 
6,145,583 W237) 7.09 


180,156 
1,086,795 


79,638 
991,683 
162,331 

26,218 
137,062 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


32,782,511 
2,240,445 
2,041,927 

11,276,476 
7,216,963 

38,112,052 


1,051,219 
219,195 
94,775 
805,297 
1,256,644 
963,199 


213,270 
46,541 
18,365 

130,513 

177,980 


9,422,472 9.22 8.96 
2,463,058 11.37 - 11.24 
821,946 9.39 : 8.67 
5,639,842 8.08 7.00 
12,068,024 10.83 9.60 
9,523,886 10.54 9.89 


$10.93 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


6,186,780  $396,342,097 $10.41 38,073,991  $678,910,572 
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Continued claims are forwarded to the central offices 
only after the weekly registration has established that the 
applicants -are still entitled to benefits. New York State, 
however, processes claims and writes checks before weekly 
continued claims are received, and stop orders of various 
kinds must therefore be sent by the local offices when 
claimants are no longer entitled to benefits. This cum- 
brous procedure is responsible for much of the complaint 
about errors and delays in the New York operations. No 
amendment to the New York law is needed to adopt the 
more efficient method. The change can be made by ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

“Once benefits have been determined or denied by the 
central offices, the claimants must be informed. The gen- 
eral practice now is to send the information back to the 
local employment office in which the claims originate. 
The local office notifies the claimant of the determination 
when he returns after his first registration. If he questions 
or protests the determination, a claim examiner or re- 
viewer in the office attempts to make any explanations, 
adjustments or corrections that may be necessary. If the 
applicant is not satisfied, he may enter an appeal, which 
is heard by a referee and may be carried on to an appeals 
board. 

The amount and duration of benefits settled, the appli- 
cant is given a day (in some of the larger cities, an hour 
is set) when he must report each week to continue his 
claim. The continued claims are forwarded each day to 
the central office, which ‘then makes out the checks and 
mails them directly to the claimants. 

If the employment office finds a job for a claimant, he 
must accept if it is in “suitable employment,” that is, if it 
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is reasonable to expect him to take the job. He is not re- 
quired to take work where there is a strike, or at wages 
substantially lower than the prevailing rate. Should he re- 
fuse to accept suitable employment his benefits are 
stopped. If a claimant has been discharged for cause or 
has left his employment voluntarily, benefits are in most 
states not denied, but his waiting period increased, Claim 
examiners in the local offices make initial decisions in re- 
gard to all such matters, and appeals may be taken to 
referees and to the state appeals boards. 

The three different forms of registration (for work, for 
original claims, and for continued claims) are necessary 
for a proper showing of title to benefits and for effective 
administration; but they present complex management 
problems to the employment offices. To register an appli- 
cant for work requires a detailed interview usually of 
twenty minutes or more. Registering a claim for benefits 
is a shorter process but it requires thoroughness and ac- 
curacy. Weekly registration of continued claims is a 
routine operation requiring rapid mass handling of many 
people. 

The states tried to meet these difficulties in various 
ways. In some a separate staff of insurance personnel in 
the employment offices attempted to work side by side 
with the employment service staff. The insurance staff 
dealt with benefit Claims only and worked under the di- 
rection of the central unemployment insurance office, with 
no responsibility to the manager of the employment office. 
Since one staff often worked late into the night trying to 
clear away claims while the other had little to do and 
went home at the regular quitting time, considerable bad 
feeling developed between (Continued on page 246) 
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Underground Germany 


by Y—— 


This article comes from a European source closely in touch with the arresting 


developments it describes. The manuscript was mailed us with the under- 


standing that the writer must remain nameless, to safeguard the people with 


whom he is in contact. But we can vouch for his own vigorous reality when 


he was in this country last year; and the convincing character of his forecasts 


then which events have borne out since. 


1 CAN SPEAK FOR MEN WHO HAVE VISITED THE REICH YEAR 
after year since 1932. What they “brought out” late in 
1938 was a definite impression: Underground Germany, 
even in the months since Munich, even more since Mu- 
nich, is picking up hope. A new self-confidence is develop- 
ing in its ranks, The feeling is gone that spread among 
the opponents of the regime in those earlier years when 
they had to think of themselves as part of a beaten cause. 
Once more they feel in the vanguard of coming change 
and look forward to a day that will come earlier than the 
more skeptical of them would have expected. It may still 
take years. But a friend of mine, intimately connected 
with the underground movement in Berlin, got through 
a message to me this winter that ran something like this: 
“The difference today is that the deepest depression among 
us is over. Six years have been enough to change the minds 
of millions both inside and outside the country. Who still 
questions that we are driving on to a new war and who 
wants that war?” 

One thing is clear, and that is the brakes on the Nazi 
steam roller are giving way. First came the fall, early in 
1938, of the old and hesitating General Staff, opening the 
way to expansion and adventure in Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and southeastern Europe. Now at the beginning of 
1939, Schacht has fallen. That is probably of no less im- 
portance than the dismissal of Chief Commander Fritch 
and his generals a year ago. 

There are other symptoms: growing debts and less ca- 
pacity to cover deficits; loans undersubscribed, speed-up 
work of the tax machinery; first symptoms of fatigue and 
decrease in production. These are matters of common 
knowledge. More important, in spite of the series of suc- 
cesses abroad, are the reports of a growing discontent in- 
side Germany brought back from trips that have covered 
the whole country. They tell of a surprising reaction after 
Munich and the territorial gains of 1938—of a constantly 
growing defeatism that official enthusiasm seeks to cover 
up. For the first time since the bloody purge in 1934 a 
strong popular recoil has manifested itself. Its occasion 
was the fresh wave of Jewish persecution. The formula it 
has taken in all parts of the country in the weeks since 
the pogroms has been the same: “It is a disgrace for Ger- 
many. We aren’t in agreement with this brutality.” Peo- 
ple not only say this privately to one another; they even 
say it publicly. When you read of thousands of arrests 
among “white Jews,” or of outbursts of official hatred 
against “intellectual beasts” who gave shelter to perse- 
cuted Jews, or of nervous attacks in answer to English 


-and American protests; when you read of these things 
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you have so many clues to the growing resistance that 
provokes them. 

It is time, therefore, to appraise this Underground Ger- 
many of today. My belief is that if war should come be- 
cause of further turbulent expansion by the Nazi regime, 
that regime would be overthrown after military defeat. 
Underground Germany may not be strong enough to 
break through before the war, if Hitler’s expansion goes 
on at the same threatening tempo as it did last year. But 
the future of Germany, the future of Europe, the future 
of our world, depend to a greater extent than is as yet 
realized on what has become Hitler’s inexorable and most 
potential, if not yet forceful, inner enemy: Underground 
Germany. 


The Early Days of the Movement 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES, EXPECTATIONS HAVE BEEN ENTERTAINED 
as to this German underground movement which can 
only be called premature. For my part, I have always 
tried to point out the narrow limits which, until the crisis 
comes, must constrain such a movement organized against 
a party dictatorship. We must understand the early forms 
in which opposition can first express itself. 

In 1933, Germany was taken by surprise. So was Italy 
taken by surprise a decade earlier; so was France nearly a 
century ago when Louis Napoleon set up his dictatorship 
in 1851; three coups d’état, all three supported by a ges- 
ture—‘to save democracy.” 

In Germany it took more than a year before people 
realized what their savior really meant. “An episodic ad- 
venture”—that is what many Italians had said when Mus- 
solini came to power. “It is good to have this experience. 
All the better that Nazis take part in the government; 
they will be discredited that much quicker.” This is what 
many Germans said in January 1933. 

So it was that the big democratic parties in the new 
German Republic betrayed themselves by prophesying a 
short intermezzo for the Hitler regime. All kinds of hopes 
prevailed. They counted on the relative weakness of his 
party; it had the support of big landowners and heavy 
industry, much of the middle class and many of the un- 
employed; but in itself, the Nazi party represented only 
35 percent of the vote, even after the farce of the Reichs- 
tag trial. Even with conservative bourgeois groups as its 
allies, it controlled only a very small majority in Parlia- 
ment. There were high hopes of fair play; of a rapid shift 
when it should become obvious that the Nazi party could 
not solve the problems confronting Germany in its crisis. 

Meanwhile, a rapid growth of anti-Fascist views was 
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anticipated. This forecast was correct in that a combina- 
tion was to gather head among dissatisfied Nazis on the 
one hand, and some of the leaders and followers of Ger- 
many’s democratic parties on the other. Under the slogan 
of another revolution, they tried to turn against the re- 
gime. The famous purge of June 30, 1934 dissolved their 
mystic creed. With the powers of the state in his hands, 
Hitler set up his totalitarian regime with the most cruel 
terror and persecution of everybody who did not submit 
100 percent. Then came the decisive phase of Gleichschal- 
tung (nazification) of all parts of society. The organized 
forces of the German democracy, beaten and encircled in 
1933, were now disarmed: and dismembered. 

It was perhaps natural that throughout this period, ro- 
mantic gossip spread abroad about how internal resistance 
was growing. And indeed in 1934, as in 1933, there had 
been a springtime of false hope inside Germany. This 
was very similar to developments in Italy the first two 
years under Mussolini, when mass activities existed up to 
the Mateotti crisis. In practically all parts of Germany, 
eflorts were made to replace the leaders of democratic 
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organizations who had been killed, arrested or driven into 
exile. More active groups made up of members of the for- 
mer workers’ parties, set up other committees after thir- 
teenth and fourteenth attempts had failed. New, younger 
people tried to take the place of the old and to build up 
substitutes for suppressed organizations. Propaganda ma- 
chinery was kept in motion by underground contacts and 
mimeographed literature. Leaving home for his work, a 
man would come back in the evening, his pockets filled 
with leaflets, pamphlets and mimeographed papers. He 
would find in his mail box some new appeal or proclama- 
tion from one of the numerous underground committees 
that sprang up like mushrooms. 

But in due course, all this was liquidated. And so it is 
that there remains little continuity between Underground 


Germany of today and the Underground Germany of the 
first months of unrealistic attempts at resistance. 


Operating in the Dark 


‘THE DARKEST PERIOD WAS TO COME WITH THE FIRST CLIMAX 
of Hitler’s power when, in 1936, he proclaimed Germany’s 
right to rearm and reoccupy the Rhineland 
districts. With the old smart of the Versailles 
Treaty to conjure with, undoubtedly he had 
an immense majority of the country behind 
him, Nazi demonstrations in those days were 
like religious processions. The bloody purge 
was remembered perhaps in small circles of 
discomfited Nazis but was forgotten by the 
millions in their fervor. Hundreds of thou- 
sands came from afar to line streets when 
Hitler was to appear, to kiss the hem of his 
garment and to see him if only for a second. 
Those were days in which a confused na- 
tional feeling of liberation broke down oppo- 
sition and left hopelessness where it had 
been. The Fascist spirit beset families; fa- 
thers denounced their children; children de- 
nounced their parents. The former party 
committees had set up headquarters outside 
Germany to keep up ties with friends inside. 
These ties were now broken. Sometimes those 
inside refused to make the dangerous con- 
tacts; sometimes those outside let their eager- 
ness to do so get the better of their caution. 
For the Nazi police had developed scientific 
methods in running down the remnants of 
ten the first underground movement. Moreover, 
ese unemployment disappeared with the new 
economic plan, with the creation of the ersatz 
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The eight-page 8 x 5 newspaper of 1937 of the 
German Social Democratic party, like all printed 
matter, became too great a hazard. Outside 
broadcasts in German are now the news source 
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tance on the part of a minority in the Protestant Church 
under Niemoeller’s leadership; and among the Catholics, 
several outstanding cardinals began to pray with the 
words of the Holy Bible against the Nazi catechism. Thus, 
in a sense, church prayers took the place of the political 
tribune. 


But it was a period in which organized and determined 
underground workers comprised a far smaller group than 
the famous fraction of one percent who dared to vote 
“No” in the Hitler plebiscites. Numerous difficulties con- 
fronted the most conscientious worker. He lacked experi- 
ence, technique, and contacts. It was not only the ruthless 
police power which endangered every active illegal work- 
er. It was his isolation in the midst of Hitler’s greatest 
success. It is easy to be brave in the ranks of a regiment. 
It is not so difficult to resist as a part of a minority, con- 
scious of the approbation of your fellows. But to be 
treated by former friends as mad or even criminal is a 
different thing. No words of mine are strong enough to 
tell of the heroism of underground workers during 1934, 
°35, °36 and ’37. They held on through years of mass in- 
fection of Nazi ideas, fighting against terrific odds. Some 
of them did not get into the first casualty lists; some were 
never denounced; but none of them had much chance to 
escape detection. 

I have come to know a courier who, like others, tried 
to keep up the slender but precious contacts with the 
emigrant committees outside Germany. Once he was 
crossing the border illegally when he was overtaken by a 
terrific snow-storm high in the mountains. He was un- 
conscious from cold and exhaustion when Nazi frontier 
guards captured him. They took him to their shelter and 
locked him up, but fortunately did not trouble to examine 
his papers. His fingers and toes were frozen, but he man- 
aged to escape from his captors in the night and reached 
friends who nursed him in constant fear that a knock at 
the door might deliver them all into the hands of the po- 
lice. This case is typical of hardships no less than hazards 
faced by underground workers those years. 

Another courier got into difficulties while traveling 
across the frontier as an ordinary passenger. He Hadas 
ready been through the passport examination with his 
only slightly irregular papers, when his train was searched 
not to find political couriers but money smugglers. With 
the hoarding of foreign exchange, every foreigner leaving 
the country must prove that he has used only money 
brought from outside. This courier had had to stay in 
Germany longer than he had anticipated. Rather than ex- 
pose the friends who had supplied him with needed cash, 
he took the risk of giving himself up to the authorities as 
a violator of the money laws. 

The story is told of an underground worker who was 
discovered in a hideout flat. Its ordinary tenants had for- 
gotten to turn off the water in the bathroom, and the jani- 
tor, alarmed by a small flood in the hall, came in and 
found an unregistered stranger. Another was denounced 
by a neighbor because he typed late into the evening, and 
under the Nazi regime it is a suspicious matter to be 
found writing something. Others have been rounded up 
because acquaintances, arrested and beaten, have given 
their names, or because their telephone numbers have been 
found in searching someone’s else apartment. It must be 
borne in mind that the Nazi regime has never felt secure. 
There were times when 7000 written denunciations were 
turned into Berlin police headquarters in a single day. 
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In every group are former members of democratic and So- 
cialist organizations who quietly keep a sense of kinship 


Quite understandably, a kind of prison psychology de- 
veloped, even among those who were not taken to prison. 
They felt like mountain climbers struggling with an 
avalanche. In a district where the old democratic organi- 
zations could claim ten thousand members, only a dozen 
intransigents would remain active; and this dozen would 
shrink to seven or eight after working for months to keep 
alive its small contacts. Romantic stories were still current 
abroad of the growing strength of the underground work, 
stories of portable radio stations and the mass distribution 
of literature, but the real movement was cut to shreds. 
The tens of thousands of former officials of labor and 
Socialist movements, the members of parliament, the func- 
tionaries, secretaries and lecturers, all these—so far as 
they had not been killed or imprisoned or driven into 
exile—were reduced to a few thousand people including 
the younger elements that had joined with them. They 
worked largely by themselves—in the dark. At times their 
activities were no more than a casualty service, and a 
very primitive contact for information; 90 percent of their 
efforts were concentrated on circumventing the police 
danger. To make a single telephone call would involve 
hours of complicated arrangements. To meet somebody 
for a few minutes’ talk would take a day’s preparation. 

For two or three to meet together at the same time 
would call attention to their subversive activity. The entire 
energy of highly qualified people was engrossed in keep- 
ing contacts alive among only a few dozen friends in the 
same city or town. Contacts with other towns in the same 
district had to be broken off. There was often no knowl- 
edge in one village when local resistance cropped out in 
the next. It was sometimes only after months and then 
through a fog of gossip that the events in one’s own city 
came to be known. It may well be that throughout this 
period thousands of little resistant groups were scattered 
through Germany; but none of the stronger organizations 
had more than a few hundred dissociated persons, 


The distribution of printed literature was almost en- 
tirely stopped. It had become much too dangerous. If a 
suspicious printed page were found in a flat, it meant ar- 
rest and conviction. Mass posses were organized to find 
some one contact person in an underground organization, 
to subject him to the third degree, to break down his re- 
sistance and get the names and addresses of organization 
centers. 

There is a tradition that in the golden age of under- 
ground work against imperial Russia, the Czar “put a 
gendarme behind every Socialist.” With his elite guard, 
Hitler has not only a Black Shirt to put behind every 
underground worker; but sets before his eyes the prospect 
of prison, the concentration camps, a scientific terror sys- 
tem for everyone apprehended, and decapitation for the 
leaders. 


The Reawakening 


BuT THE MOVEMENT’S URGE TO LIVE LIVED ON IN SPITE OF 
everything. Especially qualified bodies, mostly younger 
people, were able to keep together in a fine network, de- 
veloping better techniques, and educating themselves at 
the same time through the reading of standard works on 
history and economics, which were rescued when for- 
bidden books were burned. These are almost the only 
books available other than the biased Nazi literature; and 
these young people have drawn on these old springs in 
developing character and wisdom in ways which may 
equip them for leadership in the future. 

They have already won new status, as feeling among 
all sorts and conditions of people turns more and more 
against the Hitler regime. The stalwart dozen in any 
district in the past has again grown to fourteen or six- 
teen. It has been a kind of molecular progress invisible to 
anyone not in close touch with it, but highly encouraging 
to those in the vanguard itself. 

Yet these organized groups are still tiny and isolated. 
The vigilance of the Gestapo forces them to remain hid- 
den. In each case their safety and stability depends on the 
weakest of their members; but they have become more 
stable because the weakest among them have gained 
strength. 

Although there has been this reawakening, it cannot be 
said that revolution is imminent. The unequal balance of 
forces inside.Germany does not permit of that. On the 
one side-is still the Nazi machine with millions of armed 
men ready to be turned loose; on the other side, only 
these individual workers held together in their tiny 
groups. But there is a new spirit among them and the 
Nazi regime knows about it. Take one incident: during 
the crisis last summer thousands of former members of 
democratic organizations were called in by the police who 
made them surrender their house keys. Why was that? If 
war broke out tomorrow it would be that much easier to 
round up suspicious elements from their homes in the 
night and clap them in prison. Take another incident: at 
a cabinet meeting the representatives of the army protest- 
ed against Himmler’s plan to station divisions of the 


Black Shirts in the interior of the country in case of war.. 


They felt that every able-bodied man should be sent to 
the front. Himmler is the commander of the secret police; 
and the party heads backed him up against the army. 
They took the ground that a police force of half a million 
would be needed on the home front. And what could that 
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mean except recognition either of unrest or of low morale? 

If the truth were known, recent police reports have dis- 
closed the growth of opposition in spite of the fact that 
not a single economic or political organization exists 
overtly that is not completely official and controlled by 
representatives of the regime. Nazi officials are beginning 
to see pre-revolutionary specters over every shoulder. That 
in itself is a sign of stirrings among the old democratic 
majority. 

Let me give you something more specific: I have learned 
from dependable quarters that during the summer crisis 
many policemen remembered that they had friends who 
were members of labor organizations in the old days. 
They looked them up, went to their houses and explained 
to them that they themselves were really “neutrals.” They 
wore the uniform; but should not be considered enemies. 
Some of them were sincere; some of them merely took 
time by the forelock to have friends on either side. The 
continuance of mass arrests, the constant campaign against 
every threat to Nazi Germany, which means practically 
every nonconformist man or woman in the population, 
are only symptoms of this same fear. 

I imagine that Nazi propagandists still travel through 
the United States telling everybody who cares to hear the 
miracle that 90 percent of the Germans are behind Hitler. 
Yet how do they reconcile the continuous purging of 
Nazi organizations themselves, with these claims for Hit- 
ler’s great popularity and success? 

Underground Germany has become more and more 
conscious that its task is one of preparing a framework. 
Its ideas are ideas of a militant democracy. Its faithfulness 
is no longer merely to the past, but faithfulness to new 
responsibilities for the future of Germany. This new self- 
consciousness among underground workers is developing 
in a setting charged with a resurgence of sympathy to- 
ward them. Two years ago that setting was one of spirit- 
ual isolation. 

As a result of this change, the brutality they can ex- 
pect from Nazi officials has lost some of its terror. Detec- 
tion and arrest still lead to harsh reprisals—at least five 
years for any connection with an organized group; at 
least ten years if proved a member; at least fifteen years, 
life imprisonment or death if proved a leader. In one year, 
Hitler’s guillotine beheaded 288 people. Nobody knows 
how many of them were civil criminals; how many politi- 
cal heroes. Nobody knows how many hundreds or thou- 
sands have been killed unofficially in concentration camps 
or shot by irresponsible Storm Troopers. In spite of the 
most careful precautions, members of the best organized 
committees are still arrested and their fellow members 
are at once placed in the gravest danger. In the old days 
those who had not yet been caught would have fled the 
country, giving up work into which they had put months 
and years of patient effort. Today this is no longer the 
case. 

Not only have they the inner spur of work that is gain- 
ing ground; but they have a new protection in the wide- 
spread sympathy for their cause. I was told recently of a 
long time and responsible member of an organization 
which goes back to 1933. His position was fraught with 
danger recently when one of his closest associates was 
arrested. But this underground worker did not have to 
run away. The only care he took was to take a short leave 
of absence from the factory where he was known to work. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


If the police had come to look for him there, there were 
a dozen friends who would have been quick to send him 
warning. They could not be said to know about his se- 
cret activities, but they did know that he was against the 
Nazis. And before going to his apartment, he could stop 
nowadays at the shopkeeper across the street and be sure 
he would be warned had the Gestapo been to look for 
him. The story as it was told me closed with his remark: 
“Even two years ago, you had no one to trust but your- 
self. You would not believe it but, today, there are even 
instances when police officials warn us if we are about to 
be arrested.” 


The Street-level Above the Underground 


ABOVE AND BEYOND THE ORGANIZED UNDERGROUND MOVE- 
ment there is another and wider circle made up, first of 
all, of those who belonged to democratic and Socialist or- 
ganizations before Hitler’s time and who are now some- 
how finding their way back to their old traditions. It must 
be remembered that not only were political parties and 
labor unions dissolved but numerous cultural and athletic 
organizations were gleichgeschaltet. That is, these were 
given new Nazi names; Nazi directors were put at the 
head of them; Nazi treasurers took over their funds. But 
even this regime could not abolish a sense of belonging 
among their old participants. The members tore up their 
membership cards, but they managed to keep in touch 
with their old comrades. During the first years there 
were other mass organizations which were markedly in- 
fluenced by the Nazis. Today their members are not only 
reviving their primary loyalties, but are even beginning 
in turn to influence their new Nazi officers. 

If American tourists last summer visited the river front 
near a workers’ district, they were likely to come upon 
camps and picnics made up of remnants of the old work- 
ers’ and sports clubs. These seeming holiday seekers 
would not be talking politics, that would be too danger- 
ous; they were just—being together. A couple of years ago 
it would have been dangerous for anyone to put in an ap- 
pearance at such a gathering if he were thought to be 
identified with an organized underground group. He 
would have risked being informed against. Today most 


likely he would be sought out by his old acquaintances. 


They are looking for contacts. 

The Hitler regime discovered this danger, dissolved 
hundreds of these organizations in the last year, and ar- 
rested their officers—sometimes even their Nazi leaders. 

A few months ago a large singing society in Berlin 
which used to have quarterly concerts, arranged a special 
affair. The tickets were sold out weeks in advance. Many 
former members of democratic organizations were pres- 
ent. Included in the program was Beethoven’s “Prisoners’ 
Chorus” from “Fidelio.” There was wild applause. The 
great gathering sang it three times. Forthwith the Nazis 
clamped down on the society, dissolved it and arrested 
several dozen leading members. But you can’t altogether 
suppress music in Germany—nor what it stands for. 

Information circulates with astonishing accuracy and 
speed in spite of the official blockade of news. The printed 
leaflet for underground distribution has become as old- 
fashioned as a stagecoach. In its place are news broadcasts 
from outside the border. Broadcasts in the German lan- 
guage from French, English and other stations do not tell 
the listeners the whole story but they tell a part of it and 
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Underground Germany can make use of that part in sift- 
ing truth from lies in the official German broadcast at 
home; and these piece together a pretty accurate picture. 

One day a miners’ delegate from a German coal area 
appeared at the headquarters of an emigrant committee 
abroad and asked that the French station at Toulouse, 
which carried a regular news broadcast in German after 
midnight, should schedule it at an earlier hour. “We min- 
ers,” he said, “have to get up at five and we lose too much 
sleep waiting up for the broadcast every night; so please 
ask those people to change the hour.” 

In the days of crisis last summer and fall, I was told 
that all over Germany you could hear broadcasts from 
foreign stations through the open windows—in spite of 
the danger of tuning in on forbidden programs. 

Interestingly enough, a new symbolic language is grow- 
ing up in Germany, not intelligible to a stranger but un- 
derstood by Nazis and anti-Nazis alike. In Czarist days, 
Russians used to talk about an apple tree, about the good 
red apples on the tree and about the rotten apples. Every- 
body knew that when they spoke about rotten apples they 
meant the Czarist regime. The same thing is happening 
in Germany. When a dog shows up on a newsreel, the 
whole movie house may burst into laughter. Everybody 
knows what the dog has come to stand for. 

Of course there is confusion among the people of Ger- 
many about what is really happening in their own coun- 
try and in the world. But through the fog of falsification 
and inadequate information, alert people grasp the real 
truth about important questions with astonishing accur- 
acy. Copies of good books circulate through offices and 
factories and come back torn and battered, having been 
read sometimes by hundreds of people. Booksellers tell 
you that in addition to their Nazi best sellers there is again 
a rediscovery of the German classics; and a growing inter- 
est in English and American memoirs and _ historical 
works, 


The Upper Floors of Discontent 


THERE REMAINS A THIRD AND STILL LARGER CIRCLE IN GER- 
man society which is characterized by a kind of emotional 
resistance against everything that is officially connected 
with the Hitler regime. This includes a majority at least 
of the elder generation. You must understand that in the 
eyes of these Germans there is a seamy lining to Hitler’s 
great outside triumphs. To the world’s bitter feeling 
against drastic expansion and barbaric oppression by the 
Nazis, you must add inside acquaintance with political 
intrigue; add dissatisfaction with the autocracy of the re- 
gime; and add a kind of frantic hope that developments 
sooner or later will reach a breaking point. 

The most significant manifestation of this inner change 
during the last months in Germany is the mass defeatism. 
Its most sensational expression has been the reaction to 
Hitler’s latest circus, the brutal pogroms which, far from 
being welcomed by the people, were greeted with out- 
spoken disgust. 

The underground cadres may still be small, still weak. 
But they are already a kind of sensory system with 
branches stretching out into every part of the German so- 
cial anatomy. They are nuclei which will stimulate and 
swiftly gather about them mass movements of a demo- 
cratic character that will prove important and decisive in 
the coming time of crisis. 
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First Generation of Artists 


: 
cordance with its policy of having the-museum serve the 
ce the whole community, the Baltimore Museum of 
iL fa the first exhibition of work by Negro artists to be 
in that city whose population is more than one fifth 
ed. Paintings, prints, drawings and sculpture by some 30 
j artists from all over the United States were assembled 
ithe aid of the Harmon Foundation, New York. They 
ioe” the art critic of the Baltimore Sun points out, a 
peak first generation of Negro artists. Yet they work in 
styles, as the reproductions on this page indicate, and 
i self-conscious, strained efforts to produce a “racial” art. 


| Self Portrait by Elton Fax 


Steel Worker by Elton Fax 


Two drawings from a series of forty-one small vigorous sketches in 
tempera by Jacob Lawrence portraying Toussaint L’Ouverture’s life. 
Above: Slave trade reaches its height in Haiti in 1730. And below: 
The child Toussaint heard the planter’s whip descend on slaves 


Little Gray Eyes by Elton Fax 


Between Going to War-and Doing Nothing 


by PAUL KELLOGG 


This is not an editorial—but a personal canvass by the editor—of a 


third choice which is open to us as Americans if we want to turn it to 


account for democracy. Drawn from a reply to some searching ques- 


tions by one reader—and here put before others for what it is worth. 


WE HAVE COME TO REALIZE THAT OUR NEUTRALITY Act 
served notice on every tyranny on earth that hankers to 
engage in conquest—to go right ahead so far as we are 
concerned. It remains to be seen whether the act keeps us 
clear of wars, ourselves; or merely, American fashion, lets 
us in for bigger ones—and worse. 

But there’s nothing American in knuckling in to the 
notion that great guns and war planes, bombs and tanks, 
are the only things that improve, given time and inven- 
tiveness. To my mind the gravest count to be brought 
against this whole neutrality business is that it claps old 
blinkers on our eyes so that it has been hard to see that 
we face anything but the deadly choice of going to war 
or the deadening choice of doing nothing about it. 

Or rather, it’s like putting hitching posts, instead of 
trafic signals, up and down Broadway and every other 
American Main Street. It has tied us up tight while the 
whole world is threatened by the bluff and ruthlessness of 
dictators. And we can’t afford to wait until a conquered 
and regimented Europe confronts us. 

It isn’t that I want to see us heading in for war. It is 
that I think inertia on our part is the inept but sure-fire 
way to find us caught in war; a war in which we will be 
disadvantaged by every chance we have let slip in making 
our weight and leadership count while there’s still time 
to make them count in other ways than war. 


c 


WE TAKE IT THAT BOYS AND GIRLS WHO HAVE GONE THROUGH 
highschool in the last four years have learned something. 
Can we assume as much for ourselves under the grim 
tutelage of the map-makers? America grew up on the 
Bible; but within that span of four years we watched 
Ethiopia fall—the most ancient of Christian kingdoms— 
while we supplied oil to its Fascist invaders. In Europe, 
we watch while persecution spreads like a Black Plague 
against an older faith from which Christianity sprang. 
Our own Republic came of long ago pioneering in the 
New World; and we, in our time, have hailed new repub- 
lics which in the Old World have joined the company of 
the democracies. During the World War and after, we 
helped some of them to their feet. Within the last twelve 
months, the Austrian Republic has been undermined and 
absorbed by Nazi Germany. The Czecho-Slovak Republic 
(whose declaration of independence first rang out in our 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia) has been broken 
down and left a vassal. The Republic of China is overrun 
by Japanese imperialism in a major war. This has gone 
unrecognized under our Neutrality Act because, I imag- 
ine, with all our ties of friendship and concern for the 
Chinese people, we could not stomach utterly deserting 
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them in a desperate struggle for their independence. And 
what we have done and what we have left undone to Re- 
publican Spain brings the chance of ultimate conflict in- 
evitably nearer to us. 

On his way back from Prague last fall, Raymond Gram 
Swing talked in London with perhaps the outstanding 
authority on international relations in Europe. This Eng- 
lishman’s view was that it was only a matter of time; one 
after another the states of Central Europe would go the 
way of Austria and Czechoslovakia and—who knew how 
soon?—Spain. Then France would be caught in a vise; 
then Great Britain would face a fight for life. 


II 


FoR MYSELF, THE CONTINUANCE OF OUR EMBARGO ON RE- 
publican Spain long burdened me as something that will 
be looked back upon as a blot on Americans in a critical 
period for democracy everywhere. It burdens me today 
with a more personal and inexorable weight—for we can 
already look back. We can gauge chances we have missed 
and guage the consequences. Yes, I have sent telegrams 
and letters; helped raise funds for Spanish children; signed 
joint protests and statements; but I have not met Ray- 
mond Robbins’ old test of citizenship: I have not gone at 
it like running to a fire. And, as I see it, those of us who 
have not done that, must share in the responsibility for 
gruelling deaths in cities which lacked anti-aircraft guns. 
(Such guns can only be used in defense against bombard- 
ment.) We must share in the responsibility for the cave-in 
of Catalonia where scantily equipped Republican troops _ 
were pitted against a tremendous bulk of tanks, artillery 
and air squadrons supplied by Italy and Germany to the 
rebels and their Moorish and Italian divisions. We have 
all been party to the outcome; each according to our tal- 
ents; and, as in the scriptural parable, to have few or 
many does not matter. It’s what we do with what we 
have that matters. You with yours; I with mine. 

For our embargo, no less than the barefaced fraud of 
the nonintervention program, sponsored by England and 
France, made these things possible. The congressional res- 
olution, embodying it, was signed by President Roosevelt 
before the passage of the revised Neutrality Act. I confess 
I had thought the claim that it was legally within the 
power of the President himself to lift the embargo was 
perhaps one advanced only by partisans of Loyalist Spain, 
but then came the Lawyers Committee with their docu- 
mented argument to the same effect. And after the first 
of the year, the impressive analyses by Henry L. Stimson, 
former Republican Secretary of State; Charles C. Bur- 
lingham, another of New York’s foremost lawyers and 
citizens, and Professor P. C. Jessup, the biographer of 
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Elihu Root. Now I would have given my shirt had they 
come forward with such weight of authority six months 
before; or had the equivalent of their findings come at 
this time from our Democratic Secretary of State. 
Secretary Hull has been miner-and-sapper-extraordinary 
in breaking through trade barriers that are throttling the 
post-war world. Moreover, his part and that of his asso- 
ciates at Lima struck me as constructive from first to last; 
flexible enough to outflank forces of division; sure in 
pressing for unity among the Americas. But the situation 
in the world at large is charged with these contrary forces 
that may simply shove such gains aside—with a Fascist 
Spain the bridgehead for bedevilment in South America. 


III 


SO WE COME TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S TALENTS AND HIS 
use of them. And at the outset, let me underscore that he, 
of all the heads of the great self-governing peoples, has 
stood out and spoken out against suppression and aggres- 
sion. He has heartened the hard-pressed democracies 
everywhere by his fearlessness and his vigorous enuncia- 
tion of principles. But when it comes to bringing these to 
bear in Spain and China, what we find is this lag between 
what he has said and what he has done. 

Take his speech long since in which he said we must 
quarantine the aggressors. It has not been the invading 
dictators that we have quarantined in the Spanish con- 
flict. Essentially it has been the victims of their aggression. 
We have done it by going out of our way to put a con- 
struction on neutrality out of joint with anything we had 
ever held to before in a civil war. It was arguable in the 
early days, that the pot was calling the kettle black in 
matters of intervention; that Soviet Russia was backing 
the Spanish government; that Communists were seeking 
to control it. With the democracies’ weak reeds to lean on, 
the loyalists turned for help where they could get it—just 
as we did to royalist France in the American revolution. 
But for a year past the genuineness of the democratic 
front in Republican Spain has been demonstrable. We 
have been told also that there were always leaks at the 
border; but what the French did surreptitiously is not an 
alibi for what we failed to do in line with our traditions, 
with our treaties, and with international law. 

When it comes to the Orient, we’ve lent money to 
China and through federal moves, no more airplanes have 
been going to Japan; but every month we have let pass 
loads of scrap, oil, cotton and the rest. There, it is a clear 
case of attempted conquest and the Japanese military ma- 
chine has been burgeoning up and down the Chinese 
provinces with trucks and cars and materials of war, 
drawn from American sources. This can’t be dovetailed 
into any intent to quarantine the aggressors. 

To my mind Stanley M. Isaacs, borough president of 
Manhattan, with Mayor La Guardia back of him, has 
done more than anything that has come out of Washing- 
ton, in stamping our traffic with Japan for what it is. He 
restricted the sale of the girders and rails of an old ele- 
vated railway owned by an American city, so that they 
will not be used to smash Chinese cities. 

I know that again it is said that Soviet Russia—no less 
than England and France and America—has been ship- 
ping war materials to China; that Soviet Russia is espous- 
ing collective security to its own ends. Nonetheless, Gen- 
eral Bliss, James T. Shotwell and Joseph P. Chamberlain 
were hammering out American formulas for collective 
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security and for curbing aggression years before Moscow 
waked up to the notion. There is no call for us to disre- 
gard that American pioneering. More is at stake even than 
the Chinese struggle for independence. We may be betray- 
ing democracy for a century in the Pacific Basin. 


IV 


‘THERE IS ANOTHER, BROADER, MORE TRENCHANT, COURSE 
that the President has put before his fellow citizens. In 
his own thinking he has broken with the idea that we 
are limited to belligerence on the one side and sitting 
tight on the other. Thus counselling us, he has gone be- 
yond advocating particular steps we could take; he has 
thrown open a wide undusty road which runs between 
and past those old alternatives. 

It happens that this conception, in some of its fresh 
applications to the times we live in, was first borne in 
upon me last spring, when I listened to a Chinese scholar 
just back from Europe. Sheer intelligence his, backed by 
a profound insight into ancient history on his own con- 
tinent which he used to illuminate the world’s quandaries 
today. The way he put it was that the test of modern civi- 
lization lies in recognizing the margin between war and 
inaction; in widening this margin; in filling it in with 
constructive moves. 

The President has himself repudiated the Neutrality 
Act as such. He has called its workings uneven, unfair. 
It is typical of the very out-moded inhibitions which Roose- 
velt has breasted in the currents of our domestic life. There 
he has been a swimmer—and the landlubbers among us 
have railed at him most of all because he disregarded their 
old saws as to keeping your feet on hard ground. The last 
thing we wanted, as he saw it, was to get caught on rocks 
in clearing the rapids of the depression years. And if drift 
has always been uncongenial to him, how about finding 
American policy landlocked in foreign chancellories. 

We know now that at the council tables of Europe it 
is a case of two dictatorships facing two powers which 
themselves squelch democratic impulse at home. 


Vv 


Ir wAs JUST TEN YEARS AGO THAT SuRVEY ASSOCIATES 
brought out our “New Germany” number—edited by 
John Palmer Gavit; with its brilliant poster of President 
Hindenburg on the cover, its messages by Stresemann and 
Mueller, its articles by American correspondents and lead- 
ers in German education, economics, industry, labor, the 
arts. A museum piece now with all its hopes for a new day 
for, of and by the German people under the new republic. 

A decade later, Mr. Swing, who had been gathering 
materials as special editor for its grim sequel, came back 
from overseas last fall feeling that democracy and every- 
thing we prize had been sold down the river at Munich. 
Coast batteries, war planes, fleets—these might be needed 
in our defense, for Hitler and Mussolini only understand 
a show of force. But arming ourselves could not alone 
protect us—so long as we have weaknesses in our own 
domestic life that play into any incipient fascism in our 
midst. That is like a plague of termites in the house of our 
lives. If we continue to fail to find employment for ten 
million people—when Germans and Italians are fully em- 
ployed; if we let race hatred, anti-Semitism, intolerance, 
get an upper hand; if our freedoms no longer mean op- 
portunity for the average man—then we are not strong; 


we are weak. 
Hence our CALLING AMERICA number, last month, 
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began with the persecution of minorities in Europe and 


the plight of refugees, but its major emphasis was thrown 
to this side of the Atlantic in the hope that it might help 
turn protest, outrage, fear and reachings for a gun, into 
affirmative lines of thought and action to strengthen our 
democracy at home. 


VI 


THE PRESIDENT’s MIND HAD BEEN WORKING OVER THIS SAME 
terrain. His message at the opening of Congress in Janu- 
ary marched right up the street of our number a month 
in advance. He scooped us. Why should he not scoop us all 
again in exploring affirmative lines of thought and action 
to strengthen our foreign policy? I should like him to 
spread a canvass of that alternative road he sees, so that 
everyone can see it as a whole and see where it gets to; 
take it to heart; break with it; back it. 

Let’s have a look at what its pattern might be, by trac- 
ing some of his strokes, improvising some and carrying 
them all down into the foreground of action. 


(1) That at a time when life, liberty and the pursuit of democ- 
racy is threatened everywhere, we refuse to accept the choice 
between going to war about it and doing nothing about it. 
Sooner or later both these roads lead to war. 


(2) That we propose to strike out on a new road that runs 
between them, wherein lies the hope of mankind in our time 
if self government and freedom are to endure anywhere. 


(3) That we break loose from the entanglements our Neu- 
trality Act has let us in for; and serve notice that never again 
shall we let ourselves be used as a war-chest or munitions 
dump, equipment house or source of raw materials for tyran- 
nies bent upon conquest or the suppression of free peoples. 


(4) That refusing any longer to play into such hands, we draw 
the line between aggressor nations and their victims and free 
ourselves to embargo solely the aggressors, and to shut off our 
imports from them. 

(5) That, with towns, communities, provinces laid waste in 
an attempt to conquer the Chinese Republic, we identify the 
aggressor; lay an embargo on Japan. 


(6) That we not only cancel but repudiate, in principle and 
as a precedent, our embargo on the government of Republican 
Spain. 

(7) That, the other way round, we shall push the movement 
initiated by Secretary Hull, to break down the barriers that 
throttle peaceful trade and provoke wars of aggression. 

(8) That we shall help revivify the principle that underlay 
the post-war mandates, in ways that will bring the products 
of such territories within reach of all countries not bent on 
aggression. 

(9) That in a world gone mad in preparation for war, we 
actively reopen the limitation of armaments. 

(10) That we back the move we initiated at Evian to rescue 
and resettle fugitives and exiles from areas of repression. 

(11) That we hold ourselves ready to shut off our trade with 
any country where there is mass persecution of minorities. 
(12) That building on the Monroe Doctrine, modernizing it 
in the light of a century’s development on the part of the Re- 
publics of South and Central America, we continue our coop- 
eration with them in countering alien threats in the New 


World. 
VII 


THE UPSHOT OF WILSON’s FOURTEEN POINTS MIGHT MAKE 
any President chary to repeat that exploit in open states- 
manship; but we should not forget the months in which 
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they marched through the hearts of men because, in what- 
ever tongue they were repeated, they could be understood 
by everyday people and made sense out of madness. 

Once nationalism was unleashed by victory, those points 
were thwarted by the Clemenceaus in the treaty, by the 
Lodges in the covenant; but, as I see it, they had been 
thwarted long before that. President Wilson had never 
taken the people into his confidence as to how they might 
help bring them down to earth; much less how and where 
they might take hold to implement peace while the war 
was on. The record is now clear that there were times 
when had America taken the lead as the great neutral, 
had put into it a thousandth part of the energy and im- 
agination we later put into fighting, the World War might 
have been cut in half. And when April 1917 came, it was 
the old forked choice: he had kept us out of war; now 
we went in. t 

Because Senator Nye and those who feel as Nye does, 
do not want to see us manipulated and swept off our feet 
again down the direct road to war, we find him whacking 
at angry orators, vague words, contradictory policies, secre- 
cy and drift. He counsels us to mind our own business. 

Because the Committee on Concerted Peace Efforts, and 
those that feel as they, do not want to see us head into 
a dead-end again, only to be caught there by war, we find 
them driving at the Neutrality Act as endangering the 
peace of the United States. They counsel us to recognize 
the existence of aggression, to identify the treaty breaking 
power; to embargo not only American munitions going to 
that state but all materials of war. 

If my experience in war time goes for anything, the 
surest safeguard against having our energies sluiced off 
into another world war, our feelings betrayed in its settle- 
ment, is to find new channels for both our energies and 
feelings as citizens of a country that is peaceable but not 
passive, that has no territorial ambitions; no bent for con- 
quest, but is not content to squat on its haunches while 
democracy is wiped off the map. Such a dynamic course, 
not digging in, is the real foil to war hysteria. 

Bleeding Belgium was made much of in 1914 and in 
1917, But we have not heard much these days from high 
government circles abroad about Bleeding Czechoslovakia 
or Bleeding Spain. Rather the basic principle has been of- 
ficially ignored; the anguish officially soft-pedalled. But 
men and women in every country have been moved by 
these things—and we can hold up our heads that human 
concern is not dead, that a common sense of justice can 
still strip the husk from intolerable national policies. The 
past is full of illustrations of how popular emotions have 
been stimulated and betrayed. Yet I believe that democrat- 
ic espousal may yet manifest itself as a vast, pacific but 
determined force for freedom and democracy. 

While I have written especially of presidential respon- 
sibility for leadership, back of that lies my belief that as a 
fundamental of self-government, citizens should prepare 
and organize themselves to instigate, support or oppose 
government leadership. From research to radio, we are 
far better informed now than twenty years ago, on foreign 
affairs. But education of human beings that does not issue 
in action, wastes ‘and thwarts the intelligence that has been 
educated. 

We have ourselves to blame, if peace aims only become 
mighty when they become war aims. Why not try putting 
them to work to prevent war and aggression, defend de- 
mocracy, while the chance to do so peaceably is still ours? 
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I Hear America Singing 


by SARAH GERTRUDE KNOTT 


Imagine a giant tapestry stretching from Maine to Arizona, from Minnesota 


and Wisconsin down to the toes of Texas and Louisiana. Imagine it covered 


with dancing, singing, playing people—real people enjoying themselves. Such 


a tapestry the founder of the National Folk Festival has woven from authen- 


tic local threads in five short years. Here is her account of us singing. 


Five YEARS AGO WITH MY EAR TO THE GROUND, INDIAN STYLE, 
I began to be aware of the wealth of folk-life in our coun- 
try. | was state representative for the Bureau of Com- 
munity Drama, University of North Carolina, and worked 
with Frederick H. Koch in his effort to create a native 
American drama with its “roots in the soil.” The people 
of the state got tremendous pleasure in writing and acting 
in plays based on legends, traditions and actual events. 
The hundred and twenty dramatic groups in the Carolina 
Dramatic Association made the entire state play-conscious. 

Later when I became director of the Dramatic League 
of St. Louis, a community drama association composed of 
sixty-five acting groups, I found that people there had the 
same eagerness to put on plays even though there were 
the many “ready made” attractions of the city. With 
groups from the universities, colleges, highschools, settle- 
ments and little theater, there was also a Theater of Na- 
tions, made up of people recently come to this country. 
Each year they presented their own folk plays, songs and 
dances. As the depression grew, theaters for the unem- 
ployed came into being. For two years, weekly programs 
were held in six sections of the city, and thousands of peo- 
ple without work took part. Here again I had the oppor- 
tunity of observing how important is the age-old urge for 
self-expression, not only to those who had been trained to 
act but to others who were trained only in the folk-songs, 
music and dances handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. For among the unemployed were people from the 
Ozarks and other rural sections who knew the traditional 
songs and dances, and needing a song in those dark days 
had gone back with renewed devotion to those they had 
always known. I was surprised to find what a hold these 
simple songs and dances had on the people and how they 
delighted audiences. 

It seemed to me that while efforts to record folk-songs, 
music, dances, legends and superstitions before they are 
lost were important indeed, it was equally important to 
give the thousands of people who still need them oppor- 
tunity to use them today. Recording them may preserve 
them for history, but it fails to pass on the vital spark that 
oral transmission gives. 

There is an amazing wealth of material. While much of 
the most choice in our country had been brought from 
home by newcomers, there are folk expressions that have 
grown as a result of life here. Both forms are living forces 
in American life today. Together they make a folk-lore 
which is being woven into a pattern of national conscious- 
ness. 

I found leaders throughout the country, as well as the 
people themselves, responsive to the idea of a national 
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“get together.” A St. Louis sponsoring committee, organ- 
ized by Major M. J. Pickering, now our business manager, 
was formed and the first National Folk Festival came into 
being in St. Louis in 1934, with groups from fourteen 
widely separate states presenting the folk-songs, music and 
dances traditional in their part of the country. Succeeding 
festivals have been held at Chattanooga, Dallas, Chicago 
and Washington, and every year the original groups have 
responded. Each year new groups from community and 
state folk-festivals in the region where the festival is held 
have joined the procession, until now thirty-one states are 
represented. 


Washington Sees a People’s Holiday 


FRoM THE BEGINNING, WE HAD DREAMED OF A FESTIVAL IN 
the nation’s capital. This dream came true in May of last 
year with the opening of the fifth National Folk Festival, 
held at Constitution Hall under the sponsorship of The 
Washington Post Folk Festival Association. Washington 
is often host, but this was the first time the city had the 
opportunity to welcome such a delegation. There were five 
hundred participants. Cabinet members, congressmen, rep- 
resentatives from the embassies and legations, and Wash- 
ington’s citizens came to the opening performance in such 
numbers that many had to be turned away. 

There were no elaborate scenes, no special lighting ef- 
fects to help these unpretentious people tell their stories, 
nor were these necessary. Each group created its own at- 
mosphere, as one followed another on to the stage for the 
six performances of the three-day festival. 

The town-crier of Provincetown, Mass., announced the 
opening of the festival, as town-criers of Provincetown 
have announced time, tide, births, deaths, marriageable 
girls, and events of national significance, since the first 
days. 

Then the Indians filed in from either side of the stage 
to the rhythmic beat of the tom-tom. Kiowas from Okla- 
homa led out with the Fast and Slow War Dances, and 
followed with the Shield, Eagle, Buffalo, and Humming 
Bird Dances. On a flute he had made, eighty-two-year-old 
Chief Cozad played the plaintive Indian Love Call, a song 
without words with which Indian braves woo Indian 
maids. Kiowa women kneeling beside papooses in richly 
decorated, beaded cradles, sang the lullabies used no one 
knows how long. With yelps like the coyote’s, Navahoes 
from the Indian School at Sante Fe, went into the wild 
Ye-Be-Chi Dance. There followed the ceremonials for the 
sick, and the Navaho Gift Song, sung at the sick person’s 
hogan when gifts—bridles, belts, blankets, turquoise, meat 
—are left. 
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The Blackfeet, once the most feared Indians on the 
plains, now on the reservation at Browning, Mont., were 
dressed in richly beaded buckskin. “The little ’uns will do 
the Ceremony Dove Dance,” announced their chief. The 
tiny moccasined feet of a small boy and girl stamped 
through dances they had been doing since they were old 
enough to stand. They showed almost as much under- 
standing and feeling as did the four old men who did the 
Owl Dance, the Blackfeet War Dance, and other dances 
and ceremonials that once aroused 
the young braves to war or celebrated | 
victory. 

Chief Cozad stood by me watch- 
ing, <aies;amne said. as) ther enure 
group took their places for the Rab- 
bit Dance, “these younger people still 
know our old traditions, but,” a mel- 
ancholy note crept into his voice, “in 
another generation I am afraid every- 
thing will be changed.” 

Next came Spanish and Mexican 
groups, whose cultures have inter- 
mingled with those of the Indian 
in the Southwest since Coronado, 
Onate, and Cortez led their men in 
search of New World treasures. 
Guitars and stringed instruments 
were heard as the Mexicans from 
Our Lady of Guadalupe Center, in 
Kansas City, Mo., in gay serapes, in 
beautifully embroidered dresses, and 
carrying lighted candles, began the 
procession of the “Posados,” a Mexi- 
can religious ceremonial that com- 
memorates the nine days’ wandering 
of Mary and Joseph. This is the litany 
used traditionally in Mexico and in this country as, nine 
days before Christmas, the procession begins to move from 
door to door asking shelter for the Holy Pair. On the 
ninth night, as the doors are thrown open and Mary and 
Joseph are received, the singing changes from solemnity 
to gaiety and rejoicing. 

A Mexican group from the University of New Mexico 
sang old sixteenth century Spanish ballads, San Isidro, El 
Albo, and other religious songs from the days of Spanish 
explorers adapted to life in the New World, and popular 
songs of Mexican origin, as well as songs of New Mexico 
which told of sunsets in the desert, cactus, horses, cattle, 
floods, and beautiful sefioritas. All the varying moods of 
the temperamental folk of the Southwest are expressed in 
their songs—despair, gaiety, conquest, political intrigue. 

From the bayous in Louisiana came the descendants of 
the Acadians banished from Nova Scotia two hundred 
years ago. Old time Acadian bands consisting of the tri- 
angle, guitar, fiddle and accordion, used in the early days 
for the “fais-dodo,” as well as brass bands more commonly 
used for the dances today, played the old French tunes— 
Cajun Rag, Valse a deux temps, Azema a la Megrin. 
Ballad singers sang in patois Hip et Tyho, J’ai passe dev- 


ant la porte and Allons a Lafayette. Dancers in the © 


Evangeline costume did the Lancier Acadien and the other 
folk dances. There were also early French songs of the 
pioneers who reached the banks of the Ouebasche in 1702 
and established a trading post where Vincennes, Ind., now 
stands; and the songs of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
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A Kiowa Indian dancer from Oklahoma 


Anglo-Saxon Lore 

BUT THE REAL FESTIVAL SPIRIT CAME WHEN THE PEOPLE FROM 
the Ozarks, the Appalachians, and the New England states 
took the stage. Irresistible old tunes rang out as fiddler 
after fiddler was given a chance, old tunes brought from 
the British Isles and new ones made here—The Irish 
Washer-Woman, Soldier's Joy, Eighth of January, The 
Road to Zircon, Pop Goes the Weasel, and others includ- 
ing Turkey in the Straw, which Carl Sandburg says “is 
as American as Andrew Jackson, or 
corn-on-the-cob.” It was easy to get 
the old fiddlers started, but hard to 
stop them. Jig, reel, and buck and 
wing were danced at will. A dul- 
cimer player from Arkansas was on 
hand with his sweet many-stringed 
instrument, used in the old days to 
accompany the “ballets.” There were 
jew’s harp, accordion, harmonica, 
and “gittar” players. The audience 
tapped the time or hummed the 
tunes. 

Tennessee mountaineers and a 
group from the hills of Kentucky, 
gave as real an old play-party as ever 
was held on puncheon floors in log 
cabin homes. Since in early days the 
fiddle used for dance tunes was con- 
sidered by many as the devil’s own 
instrument, the young people often 
used the play-party games and the 
running set, to which there was no 
objection, as they sang the calls for 
the dances and clapped the time to 
which the steps were run. Although 
times have changed, they still cling 
to the singing games and square dances. Gaily the young 
voices rang out in the infectious Weevily Wheat of Old 
England: 


Oh Charley’s neat, and Charley’s sweet 

And Charley he’s a dandy. 

And every time he goes to town, 

He gets his girl some candy. 
Without pausing for breath they continued with Shoot 
the Buffalo, The Paw-Paw Patch, Straight Through the 
Door, and other singing games that have charmed chil- 
dren and older people for generations on both sides of the 
ocean. 

Each section of the country has its own way of doing the 
square dances. Groups from several states came on, each 
with its own band made up of fiddles, guitars, banjos and 
harmonicas, with the calls of each reflecting something of 
life in the community from which they had come. Two 
dance sets from Charlottesville, led by Virginia’s champion 
fiddler, moved with dignity and precision as the changes 
were called for Forward Four, The Cauliflower and 
Ocean Wave. 

Wave the ocean, 

Wave the sea, 

Wave that pretty girl 

Back to me. 
West Virginia joined with a younger, more spontaneous 
group from Tygart Valley Homestead, at Elkins, using 
The Wheel and The Girl I Left Behind Me, the caller 


dancing as he sang the call for the old familiar figure: 
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Oh, that girl, 

That pretty little girl, 
The girl I left behind me, 

The girl I love, and the girl 

I'll have, if ever I do marry. 

Sixty dancers came from the Mountain Song and Dance 
Festival, held annually for the last fourteen years at Ashe- 
ville, with many intricate figures including Open and Shut 
the Garden Gate, The Grapevine Swing, The Shoo Fly, 
and Chase the Rabbit. A group of Cherokee Indians, from 
the Indian School in North Carolina, used the same fig- 
ures as the others, but the primitive rhythm of the Indian 
was evident. Delaware joined with a remnant of the fig- 
ures of an old Irish dance, handed down in the Wilming- 
ton community by the early settlers who landed there 
several centuries ago. 

More than twenty-five years ago the English scholar, 
Cecil Sharp, came here in search of the old British ballads 
and folk-songs which had almost disappeared in England. 
His visit created new interest among our own collectors: 
George L. Kittredge, John A. Lomax, Phillips Barry, 
Louise Pound, Josephine McGill and others had blazed 
the trail. Little did the singers from more than half a 
dozen states know or care why scholars prized their songs. 
They had inherited a love for them. In isolated sections 
these songs have survived in much their original form and 
have spread into almost every community. Many of them 
were familiar to the audience: Barbara Allen, which Sam- 
uel Pepys mentioned in his diary, Pressed on Board to 
Serve My King, The Farmer's Cursed Wife (who wasn’t 
“fit for heaven and won’t stay in hell”), Two Sisters, an 
old dance ballad, Mary o' the Wild Moor, Come All Ye 
Fair and Tender Maidens, The Low Lands Low, Black 
Jack Davie, Merry Golden Tree, The Lass of Roch Royal, 
Sourwood Mountain, and so on. 

Gaunt men of the mountains, carpenters, preachers, 
farmers, and timbermen, were The Plain-Song Singers 
brought from Prestonburg, Ky., to sing ballads and tradi- 
tional pioneer church songs based 
on the plain-song. Mournful 
funeralizing songs, OA Death, 
My Body's Going to Moulder in 
the Clay, were followed by an 
old religious ballad, The Cherry 
Tree Carol, dating back to the 
Nativity legend, and old English 
ballads, 4 Lady Gay, Lord Lo- 
vell and Lord Randal. 


“Made in America” 


THERE WAS PLENTY OF PROOF THAT 
America has its own folk-songs. 
Miners from Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia sang their work 
songs. Negroes from Florida 
plantations and groups from 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Ten- 
sang spirituals, lining 
hymns, oyster-shucking, crab- 
picking, and other songs. W. C. 
Handy, “father of the Blues” 
sang his St. Louis and Memphis 
Blues to guitar accompaniment, 
explaining their folk derivation. 
Sea-chanteys were sung by 
“before-the-mast” sailors from 
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Left, a cowboy ballad singer from Arizona; right, 


Staten Island, New York, and New London, Conn. The 
old days on the Erie and Ohio canals lived again as one 
of the few remaining skippers sang from his collection of 
more than five hundred of the old songs of life on the 
canals. Songs made by the cowboy depicted that chapter 
of the Southwest when large herds of cattle roamed the 
prairies where great cities now stand, The pushcart, march- 
ing and religious songs made by the Mormons on their 
westward trek, were sung by their descendants. Since the 
days when Brigham Young first proclaimed that “there 
was no sin in the dance” and “danced off his troubles with 
his toes,” the folk-dance which followed the singing of the 
religious songs has played an important part in the life 
of the Mormons. 

There were Maine river songs, sailor and indigenous 
folk-songs, and fiddle tunes made to celebrate happenings; 
Casey Jones, Jesse James, John Lancaster, Doggetts’ Gap 
and other songs which have grown up around some heroic 
deed, character, or incident in our national life. 

Lumberjacks from Michigan and Wisconsin, in macki- 
naws and high-topped boots, brought to the festival a 
breath of the north woods, as they sang the songs made 
before the great pine forests disappeared. The Michigan 
group sang to the accompaniment of a homemade dul- 
cimer and many fiddles—Never Take the Horse Shoe 
From the Door, Jam on Jerry's Rock, and Jack Haggerty. 
They vied with each other in telling the tall tales of Paw 
Bunyan and His Blue Ox. An eighty-two-year-old clog- 
dancer did the Wilson Clog as it was often done around 
the stove in the bunkhouse after the day’s lumbering and 
logging. The Michigan lumberjacks, all grandfathers now, 
meet several times a year to sing and dance and live over 
the old days. But the group that came from Wisconsin 
were younger and still working in the woods. They 
brought the handmade musical instruments used in the 
Wisconsin lumber camps. One of the earliest ones was the 
Irish bull fiddle used for rhythm, made by mounting a 


Acadian dancers from the Louisiana bayous 
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zinc bucket as a tone chamber on a broomstick or a pitch- 
fork. A piece of raw hide was stretched from the top of 
the handle over the tone chamber. This queer looking in- 
strument was played with a wooden bow. Later it was 
improved by mounting the one-stringed salmodkin as a 
tone chamber, replacing the wooden bow with a regular 
violin bow. Still later, a clever violin maker in Wisconsin 
further developed it, using the wood of an old Norwegian 
chest to make a richer toned chamber, decorated it with 
beautiful Norwegian symbols, and christened it the one- 
stringed Viking ’cello. All three instruments were demon- 
strated. Interesting tunes were coaxed from the Paul 
Bunyan harp, the Paul Bunyan potato bug fiddle, and the 
cigar box fiddle—all made in the bunkhouses. 

The lumberjacks were not the only ones with inter- 
esting instruments. Pipers with bamboo pipes made by 
the players at Union Settlement, New York, played Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, and German folk tunes. The tamburitza 
orchestra from Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, played 
Slavonic folk music. Dancers from Chicago used the Ger- 


man recorder to accompany the German ceremonial dance,. 


with music that dates back to the twelfth century. With 
the Lithuanian dance group, also from Chicago, came a 
player of the kankles, an ancient Lithuanian instrument 
to which the “seer” chanted the saga of the Lithuanian 
folk. A group from Wisconsin brought the eight-stringed 
Hardanger fiddle and the salmodkin, of Norwegian origin. 
The Irish Four Hand Reel Clare and Kerry Sets, from 
Washington, were accompanied by accordions, while bag- 
pipes furnished the music for the Highland Fling, the 
Sword Dance and the Shean Treuse. 

The town crier’s bell rang out on the closing program. 
The groups started on the homeward journey. I said good- 
bye, and wandered down the winding path to the banks 
of the Potomac. Walt Whitman’s line, “I Hear America 
Singing,” came to me. I heard not only the songs as they 
had been sung on a “foreign” stage at Constitution Hall, 
but as I had heard, “Each singing what belongs to him 
or her and to none else,’ around home fires or in 
community gatherings. 


Singing Schools, Mine 
Minstrels 


FIVE YEARS HAD PASSED SINCE 
that first National Folk Fes- 
tival, five years of adventure 
and struggle. Then leaders 
and participants, watching 
the picture of American 
folk-life unfold for the first 
time, had become sharply 
aware that a new civilization 
beating its way into the once 
isolated communities, was 
fast destroying much of our 
rich heritage. We felt that 
an annual National Folk 
Festival should be held. But 
neither the festival organiza- 
tion nor the people had any 
money, and the distances in 
our country are great. The 
solution seemed to be to 
hold state and regional fes- 
tivals throughout the coun- 
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Handmade musical instruments of the Wisconsin lumberjacks: 
left to right, cigar-box fiddle, eight-stringed Hardanger fiddle, 
Paul Bunyan potato bug fiddle, Paul Bunyan harp 


try, giving more people a chance to take part, and at the 
same time giving them occasion to make the necessary 
money to send groups to the National Festival. Since then, 
state and community festivals have been held in many 
states, Last year for the first time the groups were able to 
finance their trips to the National Festival in full, either 
from their own community festivals, or through the inter- 
est of educational institutions and civic organizations. 

In these years I have seen the people with their folk 
music, songs and dances in their natural setting. One of 
the richest sources of Anglo-Saxon folk expression in the 
United States is the mountainous regions of Tennessee, 
Missouri and Arkansas. One Sunday we were invited to a 
Baptist Church in Georgia, fifty miles from Chattanooga. 
There was to be an all-day “sing” of the Sacred Harp 
Singers, who, since the early days, have used the old 
hymns not only as their chief religious expression but as 
their chief source of recreation throughout the week. We 
arrived at the little country church with its homemade 
benches about eleven o’clock. After a prayer came the 
singing of old songs of Queen Elizabeth’s England, with 
the “fa-so-la” notes. There was a leader, young or old, for 
every song. Each singer had brought along his treasured 
song book published in 1844. Song followed song, includ- 
ing Bound for Canaan, Morning Trumpet, War Depart- 
ment, and familiar old Amazing Grace, recognizable but 
different from the way the song is sung in modern 
churches. After an hour and a half of singing came a 
recess with “dinner on the ground,” which gave a chance 
for handshaking. Then the singing started again and was 
still going on full force when time came for us to leave. 

This is a continuation of the old “singing school,” popu- 
lar in our country in pioneer days, and still as much as 
ever a part of the lives of thousands in the South. Singers 
can be found in almost every Tennessee community. In 
Texas there are over thirty thousand who meet in neigh- 
bors’ homes at least once a week for “classes,” where young 
and old are taught to sing “by note.” It is nothing for 
them to drive a hundred’ miles on Sunday to sing. 

When the news was 
spread around that there 
was to be a second Na- 
tional Folk Festival, every 
mail brought fresh inqui- 
ries and expressions of in- 
terest. A Miners’ Folk 
Festival was planned in 
Allentown, Pa. It was rain- 
ing when I arrived on the 
day of the festival, and the 
programs which had been 
scheduled for the outdoor 
theater in the park had to 
be held in the highschool 
building which could not 
-accommodate the crowds 
whose interest had finally 
been aroused in these songs 
which the miners have 
been singing for almost a 
hundred years. 

On the stage, lighted 
only by the torches on their 
caps, twenty miners were 
sitting, dressed as they 
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work underground. Their rich, mellow voices rang out: 


Down in a coal mine underneath the ground 
Where a gleam of sunshine never can be found, 
Digging dusky diamonds all the year around, 
Down in the coal mine underneath the ground. 


While the words of the miners’ songs were original, the 
tunes were usually borrowed from some popular song of 
the time. The plaintive Old Miner’s Refrain was sung to 
the familiar tune of Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane: 

I’m getting old and feeble, and I cannot work no more, 
I have laid my rusty mining tools away, 


For forty years and over I have toiled about the mine 
But now I’m getting feeble, old and gray. 


I started in the breaker and went back to it again, 

But now my work is finished for all time, 

The only place that’s left me is the almshouse for a home, 
That’s where I lay this weary head of mine. 


Then followed other songs made and often sung as they 
gathered at night for their chief recreation after coming 
up from the mine. When the Breaker Starts Up Full Time 
showed the general rejoicing in the “patches” when the 
news came that work was to be resumed: 

Then it’s ah my, if the news be true 

Me store bill’s the first thing I'll pay. 

A stuff parlor suit and a lounge I will buy, 

And an organ for Brigie, hooray! 

Me calico shirt I'll throw in the dirt, 

When the breaker starts up full time! 

Long periods of idleness, waiting for strikes to be set- 
tled, had given them time and inclination to make songs. 
There were many—The Long Strike, The Sliding Scale, 
The Strike of 1902, The Black Legs, The Knights of Labor 
Strike and Me Johnny Mitchell Man. Some of them eulo- 
gized the mine mule. 

The composer of Down, Down, Down told how he 
made the song. “I made it up,” he said, “while driving a 
mule named Jerry in the Oak Hill in Maine. Me and the 
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Old lumberjacks from Michigan get together several times each year to sing, dance and live over again the old bunkhouse days 


mule were the only livin’ things on the bumper except 
the rats. It got kinder lonesome, me a-sittin’ there, so to 
break the monotony and show Jerry I wasn’t such a bad 
guy, I used to make my ballads out of me own head and 
sing them as I rode along.” There were originally forty- 
two verses of this humorous song, which was at first sung 
exclusively in the barroom. 

The tavern in the old days was a meeting place for the 
miners. Here they came together to sing, dance and play 
the old fiddle tunes. Mining in the Barroom was com- 
posed by a mine minstrel in 1809 and often used: 

I’m a celebrated working man, my duties I don’t shirk 

I can cut more coal than any man from Pittsburgh to New York. 


It certainly is a terror, boys, how I get through my work 
When I’m seated in the glory of the barroom. 


In the old days in the taverns or on the plots of ground 
near the patches, jig dancing contests played an important 
part. Forty years ago, there was an unforgettable contest 
between two far famed miners—Giant O’Neil, a very 
small Irishman, and Corks Cramer, a very tall one—cham- 
pion “jiggers” of the anthracite region. The judges gave 
Corks the medal, which he proudly wore at the festival, 
but the decision had made the two lifelong enemies. How- 
ever, Giant was persuaded to come from Atlantic City 
where he had retired, to show Corks, who is still a miner, 
that if the right decision were given he could still beat 
him after forty years. The competition was so lively as 
the two old men went through many intricate figures of 
the Irish jig that the judges were afraid to render a de- 
cision. 


Happy Hunting Ground of Texas 


THE TRAIL OF THE THIRD NATIONAL Fok FESTIVAL LED ME 
to Texas where it was to be part of the Texas Centennial 


Exposition in 1936. 
Six flags under which Texas has lived fluttered in the 
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Pennsylvania meee mostly English, Irish and Welsh, have songs that tell of strikes and sliding scale, and life in the patches 


breezes all over the state. Six nations had left their unob- 
iterated tracks in legend, folk-song, music and dance. 
With the incentive of the Centennial, it was not long be- 
fore the festivals set in thirty Texas communities were un- 
der way. The folk-songs, music and dances in Texas are 
much more a part of ‘the lives of people generally than 
they are in other sections where we had been. City folk, 
small town people, or those who live on the ranches alike 
love them and have never ceased to use them. There are 
almost as many types of expression in the state as in the 
United States. 

Ten thousand gathered to witness the first festival at 
Fort Worth. For the Singing Game Festival in Houston, 
five blocks were marked off for the participants. Children 
from, the recreation department of the city schools and 
their mothers and fathers turned out for a lively competi- 
tion which lasted late into the night, closing with the 
Quadrille on Horseback, in which eight men and their 
ealler, mounted on horseback, took the center of the stage 
as horse and rider went through the old square dance fig- 
ure, Lady Around Lady and Gent Around Gent with as 
much grace as any lady and gent of the old school. The 
four-day festival at Fredericksburg opened with the old 
custom of the “Easter Fires,” which are built high on the 
top of the mountain to greet the inhabitants of the little 
village at sunrise on Easter morning. There were German 
folk-songs, The German Broom Dance, traditional skits 
and legends. No word of English was used in the fes- 
tival. At San Antonio I saw the Mexican and Spanish fes- 


tival, and at Bandera there was Anglo-Saxon material and ° 


a rich showing of handicrafts. I went to Marshall for the 
annual convention of the Texas Association of Negro 
Musicians, where plans were being worked out for a state 
chorus of five thousand Negroes to sing spirituals. 

In addition we were to have the women from the WPA 
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Sewing Project. Two thousand Negro women left their 
quilting frames or sewing Paachines™ for the daily singing 
before they went home. “After a half hour’s singing of 
spirituals, they filed out singing Steal Away to Jesus. 
One of the women said: “We wouldn’t live through these 
hard days if we didn’t have our songs.” 

Hearing a peculiar rhythmic chant on the Centennial 
ground one day, I noticed_a group of Negroes tamping 
ties for the street-car track before the Administrative 
Building. The verse was sung by the leader, the gang 
joined in the refrain as they tamped, the rhythm making 
for united action. There seemed to be no set way of doing 
the songs. They only needed the will to sing, a rhythmic 
sense, and the ability to improvise according to the need 
of the moment, which all Negroes seem to have. One of 
them said, “We’ve got a good group over at the quarry; 
why don’t you come over and hear them?” So on one of 
the hottest days that ever came to Texas, we went to 
another WPA project. With perspiration dripping from 
their brows, eight lusty voices blended in the work song: 

God made the ’gater 
And the ’gater got the flies 


God knocked knots 
All over the ’gater’s eyes. 


G’wan old ’gater 

God bless yuh soul 
I’m going to beat yuh 
To yuh muddy hole. 

Time came for me to make a trip out to West Texas 
and into the Panhandle. At sundown I reached Anson 
where a three-day festival was to be held. Cowboys and 
their wives had arrived from many miles around. This 
was the night when the Cowboys’ Christmas Ball, first 
held more than fifty years ago at the Old Star Hotel, was 
to be reenacted at the city’s gymnasium. 
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Way out in Western Texas, where the Clear Fork’s waters flow, 
Where the cattle are a-browsin’, an’ the Spanish ponies grow. 
Where the Northers “come a whistlin’” from beyond the Neutral 
Strip, 

Where the antelope is grazing, and the lonely plovers call, 

It was there that I attended “The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball.” 
The ball, which most of those present had attended every 
Christmas of their lives, opened with the noisiest and 
liveliest old square dance I have ever seen. The men were 
in cowboy dress with wide-brimmed hats, gay shirts, hand- 
kerchiefs and shiny boots. The women generally wore 
dresses of the period of fifty years ago, with an occasional 
one of modern times, which somehow did not seem out 
of place in a ball which belongs to the present as well as 
to the past. After the square dance the partners moved 
with surprising grace through the figures of the polka, 
schottische, and New Shoe Dance. Two hundred came to 
the Dallas festival from Anson to do the “ball.” 

The next day found me in Santa Fe, N. M. Here as in 
Texas “the folk” seemed to mean everybody. The secre- 
tary of state, a state representative, and other officials 
joined whole families in The Vanquero, La Indita, many 
kinds of quadrilles, waltzes, and the general favorite La 
Varsouviana. Unlike some of the Texas dances, there was 
no boisterousness. With eyes glued to the floor, the seno- 
ritas and sefioras danced with gracefulness and poise. 

Coming back through West Texas I finished the “round 
up” of the state and reached Dallas, finding none of the 
serenity I had left in New Mexico. It was time for the 
opening of the Centennial and the third National Folk 
Festival. On the opening day, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, groups from twenty-four states began to arrive. The 
festivities lasted almost continuously for seven days—trom 
two o'clock until late into the night. The evening pro- 
grams were held in the amphitheater under Texas-blue 
skies. On the Grand Plaza platform each afternoon at two, 
old Indian fighters, rangers, and old trail drivers met to 
tell the tales of adventure and daring that have gone down 


Singing games of an older and simpler America are as popular a 
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into Texas history. Audiences stood in the blazing sun to ° 
hear them, forgetful of attractions of the midway. Groups 
came together for informal square dancing and singing. 
Throughout the festival there was the flavor and vitality of 
the Southwest which we had not had at other festivals. 
For in addition to the participants of other years, twelve 
hundred people had come from Texas alone, and many 
more from adjoining states. 

When the festival ended, I wondered how anyone could 
think that the folk-song, music and dance of our country 
are relics of an outlived past. If any further proof were 
needed as to their place in today’s picture, it was found in 
abundance in other community festivals which led me 
into the Great Lakes region and to the five states sur- 
rounding the District of Columbia. 


National Symphony 


ANnp so I HAVE HEARD AMERICA SINGING, SINGING FROM HER 
heart. As my mind travels back over these few years, and I 
hear again the echoes of the songs, I do not see the past, 
but a vision of the future, when out of the devotion of the 
people to their own folk art, will evolve a great classic art 
—weaving into one great national pattern the distinctive 
rhythms of the varied racial groups whose rich culture has 
poured into our country from many lands. 

But there’s not much time to sit and dream of what 
the distant future might bring. The challenging present 
makes its demand, for April 27-29 the sixth annual Na- 
tional Folk Festival will be held in Washington under 
the sponsorship of The Washington Post Folk Festival 
Association. It will follow the same general pattern of pre- 
vious festivals, Enthusiastic letters are pouring into the 
office from loyal stand-bys and new groups, telling us of 
other treasures and strengthening our belief in the need 
for a National Folk Festival in these days when leisure 
time, with its search for “something to do,” sweeps over 
us. And so the trail leads on. 


s ever with the mountain people of Tennessee 
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From Earl Lonsbirys mural for the 165th Regiment Armory, New York; WPA Federal Art Project 


The Importance of Being Human 


INsorar AS I HAVE TRIED TO PLEAD THE CAUSE, OF THE REFU- 
gees, through those instruments for reaching the public 
which happen to be at my command, I have done so out 
of what is, in its ultimate analysis, a sheer instinct of self- 
preservation. I presume, of course, that one’s self is more 
than one’s physical being; it is more than the lungs with 
which one breathes, or the heart that pumps blood through 
one’s arteries, or the limbs with which one moves. One’s 
self is, first of all, the sum of one’s inheritance, not only of 
one’s biological but of one’s social inheritance. It is the 
complex of all that one believes and all that one longs for, 
of what one knows, and of what one hopes, some day, 
somehow, to find out, if only people will let you go on 
trying to find out. It isn’t a wholly personal thing, this per- 
sonal self; for one wants not only to find things out, with- 
in one’s limitations, but to keep the way open for others 
to find out after you. 

And so the protection of one’s self, becomes, in a time 
of crisis, the protection of those things, those forms and 
values which are the essential part of one’s self as a person, 
and not as an animal. 

“In a time of crisis.” Well, it is our fate to live in a time 
of crisis. To live in a time when all forms and all values 
are being challenged. In other and more easy times, it 
was not, perhaps, necessary for the individual to confront 
himself with a clear question: What is it that you really 
believe? What is it that you really cherish? What is it for 
which you might, actually, in a showdown, be willing to 
die? What is it you will give your fortune for? 

Indeed, most of us who were born in another epoch, 
born, like me, at the end of the nineteenth century, have 
a certain embarrassment about even raising the question 
of whether there is anything for which one is willing to 
die—or dedicate one’s life. It smacks of a false heroism, 
of an outmoded pathos; it seems, somehow, an overstate- 
ment, and it seems to exaggerate one’s own importance. 
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by DOROTHY THOMPSON 


The importance of one’s own individual life, as though 
being willing to die for something really would make 
such a difference, to the great whole which is a nation or 
a culture. 

And yet, there it is. I say, with all the reticence which 
such large, pathetic words evoke in one soberly reared, 
that one cannot exist today as a person—that is to say, one 
cannot exist in full consciousness—without having to have 
a showdown with one’s self, without having to define 
what it is that one lives by, without being clear in one’s 
own mind what matters and what does not matter. 


I FIND THAT CERTAIN THINGS MATTER TO ME TREMENDOUSLY. 
And first and foremost among those things is the privilege 
of every human being to make out of himself as much as 
he possibly can. I conceive that conception to be the basis 
of all democracy and of all freedom. I do not believe that 
democracy and freedom exist as ends in themselves. I am 
not intellectually convinced, for instance, that the particu- 
lar form of representative government which we at present 
have is, in all respects, the most perfect form ever devised, 
or the one necessarily most suited to all future states of 
civilization. I seriously doubt it, and I am quite certain 
that our present concept of the national state and of na- 
tional sovereignty is an anachronism in the world, and is 
responsible for the economic, and political anarchy in 
which the world finds itself. But the idea that made this 
democracy, and is behind every great and creative civiliza- 
tion that I know anything about, is the idea of the sacred- 
ness of the human soul, the idea that man is an ethical 
and spiritual being, capable of choice, capable of reason, 
capable of developing and perfecting himself in the image 
of an ideal. That is the basis of all concepts of freedom— 
man must be free, in order to become his most’ highly 
developed self, in order, as the religious would say it, to 
“approach God.” 
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And, to me, the great crime of the tyrannies which are 
springing up now in the world is that they seek to inter- 
pret for every man, according to the most limited material- 
istic values, his place in the scheme of things—his place, 
not only as a worker, but as a thinker, and as an ethical 
creature. The Communist creed—and it is a creed—seeks 
to divorce every human being from any conception of 
transcendental value. It tells us that man is an economic 
animal, and that his reasoning, his emotions, and all his 
impulses are only rationalizations of an economic status. 
There is a certain truth in what they say, but it is very, 
very far from the whole truth, and it is belied by every 
human being’s most direct experience. And it has pro- 
duced, in the one place where it has been tried, an incredi- 
bly sterile and barren civilization. Now, it is being coun- 
tered by an equally materialistic and not even as reasonable 
a creed—by the Nazi conception that man is a pure 
biological product, the result of a combination of chromo- 
somes, without any social or spiritual inheritance what- 
ever, and that the nation is an inevitable product of the 
sum of those chromosomes. Under this thesis, every Jew 
is compelled to remain an Oriental, even if for a thousand 
years his ancestors have lived exclusively in the atmosphere 
of Western culture. And the effect of both creeds is the 
belief that someone—who, incidentally, must also logically 
be the product of either his economic or biological condi- 
tioning—can tell each of us what to believe, how to think, 
how even to feel, and thus make each of us a part of 
some ant-hill civilization in which we have a “function,” 
according to some prearranged plan, but in which we do 
not exist as people, as individual souls, at all. 

The triumph of such a conception means the destruction 
of the only world in which I can imagine myself feeling 
at home or wishing to live at all. In any place where that 
conception triumphed, I, too, would be an exile—even if 
my language were spoken in the streets, even if my body 
were safe, even if my physical wants were guaranteed. 
And I do not want to be an exile. Therefore, out of self- 
preservation, I declare my solidarity with those whom this 
conception has exiled, and with them fight lest the whole 
world be made into a prison, for myself, my child, my 
race as well as theirs. 


WE WHO RESIST DO NOT FIGHT FOR THE JEWS. ] MIGHT EVEN 
say that we do not fight for the Christians. We fight for 
the right to be Jews or Christians in the fullest sense of 
the possible meaning of both words. We fight for the right 
to fulfill ourselves as human beings; I might say for the 
right to become human beings, for I am more and more 
convinced that we are not born Human, in the great sense 
of that word, but achieve humanity, each for himself, and 
often painfully, but more easily, when the civilization in 
which we live is bent on that goal—the graduation into 
Humanity of the greatest possible number of creatures. 

I do not believe that man is conditioned wholly by 
economics, nor wholly by his race or his chromosomes. 
Both play a part. But he is also conditioned by the sum 
of his social, intellectual and spiritual inheritance. I want 
to help preserve as much of that inheritance as Reason can 
support to be of value. And I recognize that over and above 
economics and race, there is such a thing as personal 
greatness, talent, inspiration, vision, goodness, genius. The 
important thing about Spinoza is not that he was a Jew. 
The important thing is what he thought, and the universal 
validity which mankind finds in much of what he thought. 
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The important thing about Sir Venkata Raman is not that 
he is an almost black Hindu. The important thing is 
whether his researches into the nature of light are true 
or are not true. The important thing about Goethe is not 
that he was a German. He is greatest where he is most 
comprehensible to the most un-German minds. I suppose 
there was no English writer so English as Shakespeare— 
and none so universal, so translatable into every language 
and every mind form. And this search after the universal 
is a Human search, and perhaps the noblest human search, 
for it is the search for Truth. And that we should care 
whether something is True or not True, chiefly perhaps 
is what makes us Human beings. 


] TRIED THE OTHER DAY TO EXPLAIN TO MYSELF, IN THAT SELF- 
searching which is a necessity of the conscious mind alive 
today. I wrote it in bad blank verse. But I discovered in 
writing it why I am in such violent disagreement with the 
racial theory, for I discovered what, I think, makes me, 
for better or worse, myself. I read it to you, as an apology 
for my position, and as a tribute to the men, long dead, 
for whom I feel gratitude: 


“Tt all began in highschool, when I read 

Of Athens and of Sparta, and I knew 

One had to choose. And I chose Aeschylus 
And not Lycurgus. And of Greece and Rome 

I preferred Greece. And as between the two, 
The Pharisees and Jesus, I loved Him 

Who preached the Golden Rule that sums the Law. 
I might love Marx or Hitler, were it not 

For Jefferson and Lincoln, Hume and Locke 
And Montesquieu and Whitman, Rochefoucauld, 
And Aristotle, Madison and Jay, 

Luther and Tacitus and Washington. 

I guess it’s like that. As the twig is bent 

So is the tree inclined. My father might— 

Had he been someone else—have given me 
Hegel instead of Kant; I might have loved 
Calvin instead of Wesley; and believed 

Man’s fate predestined, not an act of will. 

I really don’t know why—I speak the truth— 

I don’t know why the Marxian forty-eight 
Communistic Manifesto leaves me cold, 

The while the Declaration fires my blood; 

I don’t know why Shakespeare should speak to me 
Of masses, and of heroes, and of kings 

In words that I adore, while Wagner seems 
Turgid, somehow: somehow makes me ashamed 
Of sensual reactions. I don’t know 

Why I love Mozart better, or prefer 

Byron to Swinburne; everything that’s free 

To all that’s organized or ordered well. 

I cannot help it. Plato seems to me 

The first stuffed shirt. And I love Socrates, 

The Renaissance, the eighteenth century. 

I don’t think types of mind are racial things; 
Schiller and Hélderlin were Germans too. 

And Cromwell an un-English Englishman, 

Jesus a Jew the Greeks could understand, 

And Montesquieu a real American.” 

And so the struggle we are engaged in goes far into the 
past—at least in my mind. We fight for Aristotle and 
Montesquieu, for Aeschylus and Tacitus, and Amos and 
Isaiah, and Jesus and Washington. And it goes far into 
the unknown future. And will determine, finally, whether 
we make race and economics the servants of fully human 
man, or whether we become their de-humanized and 
blind slaves. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Despite the Uproar — Ehe- League 
of Nations 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS ARE DISCUSSED BY THE COMMITTEES ON THE 
universe, meeting in clubs, over dinner tables, in parlors 
that used to be pink but now tend to be black-shirt or 
brown as the erstwhile pinks perceive the concrete conse- 
quences of the “isms” they used to play with; in barrooms 
—everywhere where Weisenheimers gather to dispose of 
weighty matters. It’s the fashion now to have “opinions” 
about international matters, though most of the discuss- 
ers wouldn’t know whether the Lichtenstein upon which 
Herr Hitler is said to have designs for another Anschluss 
is a place or a kind of cheese; whether Andorra and San 
Marino are wines or ersatz fabrics. Many of them would 
have difficulty in putting a finger upon Czechoslovakia 
on a map—much more in telling where or what it was 
prior to 1914—but they know, if you let them tell it, just 
what Neville Chamberlain ought to have said and done 
about it last September at Munich. Bertrand Russell re- 
cently (in The Nation, February 11) paid his respects to 
them: 


It is difficult to feel much respect for those who say: “This 
is a holy cause, therefore you” (meaning Great Britain) “ought 
to fight, but we ought only to look on and make money out 
ot your necessities.” 


About this time last year, during the uproar about the 
reorganization bill, a man in my present neighborhood 
who was especially vociferous against it was asked just 
which provisions of it he opposed, and why. And replied: 

“Why, I haven’t even read the dam’ thing! It’s enough 
for me that Franklin D. Roosevelt is in favor of it.” 

I have just had a letter from a friend in New Hamp- 
shire, telling of a mutual acquaintance whose woods were 
devastated by the hurricane last fall—who declares that he 
will not sell his “blowdowns” to the United States Timber 
Salvage Administration—because he doesn’t like Roose- 
velt! : 

Just such emotions, in the main, charged the political 
opposition which kept the United States from participa- 
tion in the League of Nations. Finding an American sit- 
ting in an automobile outside of the League building in 
Geneva, I asked him why he didn’t go in and learn some- 
thing about it. 

“Not me! I don’t want to know anything about it, ex- 
cept that Woodrow Wilson was concerned in it,’ he 
snorted. “My wife and daughter are in there; I wouldn’t 
be seen dead in Wilson’s ‘League of Notions.’” 

Almost equally funny—or disheartening—was what said 
wife bubbled with when she came out: 

“Oh, Charles, it’s wonderful! You ought to have been 
with us. When I get home I’m going to organize a League 
of Nations in our own country.” 

I have told before in these pages about the woman in 
the Colony Club in New York who listened with increas- 
ing impatience to a speaker praising the League as a pre- 
ventive of war, and at the end truculently demanded to 
know: 
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“If the League is such a wonderful preventive of war, 
tell me this: Why didn’t it prevent the World War?” 

Listen: I related that anecdote in a small gathering 
within the past two weeks. Most of my audience thought 
it funny, but in the midst rose up a man to say: 


“Well, Pll bite; why didn’t it?” 


APART FROM IGNORANCE AND DENSITY LIKE THIS, IT IS DE- 
pressing to find so many people, even ardent believers in 
the principle of international cooperation and collective se- 
curity who actually take it for granted that the League of 
Nations not merely has failed in meeting its avowed re- 
sponsibilities in the crises thrown upon it by the aggres- 
sions of the Japanese, the Italians and the Germans, but is 
literally dead and buried. ) 

This delusion is due partly, perhaps chiefly, to a misun 
derstanding of the nature of the League, to the supposition 
that it is an organization of individuals, starting bravely 
with grandiloquent prospectus and apocalyptic ambitions 
to create a new world; that in the course of events it was 
repudiated and went to pieces as other hifalutin groups of 
individuals have gone. Time and again while living in 
Geneva under the eaves of the League I was asked, by 
Americans especially, how one could “join the League,” 
who proposed an applicant for membership, what were 
the annual dues, and so on. It seemed hard to grasp, it 
requires explanation now, that the League of Nations is 
an organization, a fellowship of governments as such; 
that no individual can “join” it. 

Its purpose, as announced in the Covenant which was 
a part of the Treaty of Versailles, is “to promote interna- 
tional cooperation and to achieve international peace and 
security.” It began with 42 nations-members in 1920, in- 
creased to 60 in 1935, and now includes 54. Germany, ad- 
mitted in 1926, gave the réquired two-years’ notice of 
withdrawal to take effect October 19, 1940, having prac- 
tically withdrawn October 19, 1935. Japan gave notice in 
1933, effective in 1935. Italy’s notice of withdrawal, served 
December 11, 1937, does not take effect until next Decem- 
ber. Chili has resigned, to take effect June 2, 1940; Salva- 
dor’s withdrawal runs until next August, Venezuela’s 
until July, 1940. Austria was a member, but ceased de facto 
with its absorption by Germany. Abyssinia (Ethiopia) 
was a member but no longer exists as a political entity. 

The League’s record of protest against what has been 
going on in the world is wholly consistent and befits its 
avowed purposes. It has failed as a preventive of aggres- 
sions because its most powerful members either have been 
false to their pledges or funked when it came to enforcing 
its constitution. The only one with a decent excuse was 
Germany, which—on the record anyway—withdrew be- 
cause the other powers in the disarmament conference re- 
fused to grant her equality in armament. The withdrawal 
of Japan and Italy was due solely and shamelessly to the 
League’s denunciation of their outrages in China and 


. Ethiopia and its refusal to condone or accept their results. 


Nor EXACTLY DEAD IS A CONCERN INCLUDING 54 NATIONS, 
which wound up its last fiscal year with a balance for the 
year of 4,233,265 Swiss francs (that would be upward of 
$970,000). The year’s surplus for 1937 was 4,558,625 francs. 
The last Assembly fixed the 1939 budget of the League, 
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including the Secretariat, the International Labor Organi- 
zation and the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
at 22,682,183 Swiss francs (gold), an increase of about 
$26,000 over that of 1938. I happen to know that a year 
ago the financial officers of the League were in a bit of 
perplexity as to how and where it would be safest to lodge 
their total cash balance of several million dollars. I do not 
know how they settled the question, but I might guess. 
Certainly not in Germany, Italy or Japan, where not a 
nickel of anybody’s money is safe. 


Of the two declared purposes of the League, the second - 


and greatest, “to achieve international peace and security,” 
was well administered as long as the issues concerned only 
the minor nations, and until the profoundly absurd effort 
to keep Germany economically helpless, and snubbed as 
well, brought about the Hitler revolution. The record of 
protest against the raw barbaric piracies of Japan in Man- 
churia and of Italy in Abyssinia voices both the responsi- 
bility of organized civilization and the intent embodied 
in the Covenant. The last Assembly unreservedly de- 
nounced Japanese bombing of open towns in China. In 
time to come, when the world returns to sanity, the reju- 
venated League can take up where it left off. Nothing 
foreseeable in the “course of human events” is more cer- 
tain—even were humanity about to plunge back into the 
Deluge and flow as it were underground for a space of 
international anarchy, which I decline to believe despite 
our daily “crises” of these distracting days—than that the 
League of Nations or something exactly like it must be 
restored to afford a Common Council of the peoples, with 
power to restrain and discipline disturbers of the common 
peace, would-be wreckers of the common progress. 

The League waits, disheartened to be sure by the drunk- 
and-disorderly behavior of some of its prominent mem- 
bers, and more or less demoralized by the ever-present 
political confusion, for the inevitable swing of the pendu- 
lum. Meanwhile despite discouragement it goes on with 
the other main purpose, first-named in the preamble of 
the Covenant: “to promote international cooperation.” 
The picture on that side is vastly brighter. The busy hive 
of the Secretariat at Geneva still hums with the manifold 
activities concerned with that first-named purpose. The 
League budget for the current year assigns some $3,500,- 
000 to that Secretariat, not including about $1,750,000 ap- 
portioned to the International Labor Bureau, of which, by 
the way, the United States of America is a full member 
and its head an American, John G, Winant, formerly gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. 

As an illustration of the immense usefulness of the 
League on this side of its activity, I can only mention its 
brilliant research into the subject of nutrition, drawing 
attention especially to the summary of its results put forth 
just now by the Foreign Policy Association,* Frederick 
T. Merrill, its author, says in passing of the importance of 
the League’s work in this aspect: 


The sum total of the League’s social and humanitarian 
achievements is undoubtedly the greatest collective contribu- 
tion that nations have ever made to human welfare. . . . The 
League’s successes are not as spectacular as its failures; but at 
a time when international political collaboration is in eclipse, 
the League’s successful technical work is assuming new im- 
portance and strengthening its position as an indispensable 
center for internation! technical cooperation. The agreements 
* NUTRITION: A Leacue Project. By Frederick T. Merrill with the aid 


of the Research Staff of the Foreign Policy Association, F.P.A. Reports, 
vol. xiv, No. 21, January 15, 1939. 25 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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J. Van Erp, associate with George B. Post & Sons, architects 


League of Nations building for the New York World’s Fair 


in the economic and financial fields, moreover, are continu- 
ally removing many basic causes of war. 

Another characteristic symptom: In July last the Chi- 
nese government appealed for a large supply of anti-chol- 
era vaccine. The League instantly spread the alarm, and 
within a fortnight more than eight million doses had been 
donated and free transportation arranged for. The United 
States gave three million, Rumania and Turkey a million 
each. The Assembly voted to continue this special collabo- 
ration for another year, and voted 1,500,000 Swiss francs 
(more than $300,000) for the purpose. 


THE PARTICULAR OBJECT OF ALL THESE WORDS IS TO DRAW AT- 
tention to the fact that the League of Nations will have a 
building of its own at the World’s Fair, with exhibits to 
show what has been accomplished behind and in spite of 
the dust-clouds and the uproar in the political world. The 
League never before participated in any exposition. Last 
September the Assembly allocated a special item of up- 
ward of $250,000 for the construction of a suitable build- 
ing and exhibits of the work and achievements of the 
League. The project is primarily under the direction of 
Dr. Arthur Sweetser, the American ex-newspaper man 
who has been in the League’s service and Secretariat since 
its foundation, and who is now a director in its staff. He 
as high commissioner to the Fair from the League will 
head the representation of officials, with him will cooper- 
ate a corps of American members of the League of Nations 
Association, volunteering to help make this presentation 
informing especially to the Americans who pass through, 
to show them what a vital enterprise in the cause of world 
peace and order their politicians have kept them from 
understanding and aiding all these years. Mrs. James Lees 
Laidlaw has been appointed, with the approval of the 
secretary-general, chairman of the American Committee 
and is calling for cooperation. Later in March there will 
be a dinner in New York, with brilliant addresses in this 
behalf; in April the building will be dedicated. 

I would I could emblazon over the entrance the saying 
that Woodrow Wilson used to quote from I know not 
whom: 

“TI would rather fail in a cause which shall eventually 
win, than win in a cause which shall eventually lose.” 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


We're on the Air 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


BROADCASTING AND THE PUBLIC, A Srupy sy. THE FEDERAL 
CouNCcIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. Abingdon Press. 
220 pp. Price $1.50. 


EDUCATION ON THE AIR, edited by Josephine H. MacLatchy. Ohio 
State University. 351 pp. Price $3. 

TOWN MEETING COMES TO TOWN, by Harry A. Overstreet and 
Bonaro W. Overstreet. Harper. 268 pp. Price $2.50. 

HOW TO WRITE FOR RADIO, by James Whipple. 
425 pp. Price $3.50. 

Bee WRITING, by Max Wylie. 


Whittlesey House. 


Farrar & Rinehart. 550 pp. Price 


I BROADCAST THE CRISIS, by H. V. Kaltenborn, Random House. 


360 pp. Price $2. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE STUDENTS OF RADIO ARE VERY BUSY OVER A CONUNDRUM: 
How can we use all the modes of social self-consciousness to 
study this new tool of social self-consciousness so we can 
direct it to good ends, consciously ? That sounds like the 
metaphysics of Nonsense, but it states again the main enter- 
prise of modern society—self- direction. These studies are ex- 
citing manifestations of the will-to-plan, primers for to- 
morrow. 

Listen in, and you will be amazed at what a vast swift 
apparatus we have perfected for the diagnosis of social prob- 
lems. The student of radio does not have to invent new tech- 
niques of analysis; he borrows at once the skills and methods 
that the social sciences have perfected through long patient 
years of trial and error. He knows all the questions, if not the 
answers, and is not caught unprepared by this new form of 
social communication, as he was to some extent by the impact 
of the press and the cinema on democracy. He plunges at 
once to the heart of the matter—the economic bases of the 
industry, its relations to government and freedom of the air, 
its potentialities for education, religion, international relations. 
We are molding the molder. 

Radio broadcasting became practicable about 1922. The 
social scientist got in on the ground floor so today we have 
accumulated foundation materials in statistics, manuals of 
techniques, workshops, round-tables, and are beginning psy- 
chological studies of listeners and listening. Self-consciousness 
has been dynamic; there is a gigantic critical eavesdropping 
over the air, This Topsy (and Turvy) will not be allowed 
“Sust to grow.” Some of the advances in program quality al- 
ready are the fruits of this industrious scrutiny; our gratitude 
to these pioneers should make us eager to study the problems 
they confront, and to help. They need us for the listener is 
sovereign over radio. 

“Broadcasting and the Public,” a brief, clear, and social- 
minded survey of the whole field prepared under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of Churches provides an excellent 
orientation course for the citizen-critic. It covers the growth, 
regulation, organization, advertising, and monopoly trends 
of the institution; and the present status of entertainment, 
educational, religious and international broadcasting; and a 
summary of the Federal Communications Act, and a glossary. 
This very useful “case study in social ethics” is admirably 
fair to a young and intricate institution. There is no indict- 
ment for admitted shortcomings, no doctrinaire prescription 
of panaceas. 

The conclusion is that although the Communications Com- 
mission must allot wave lengths to avoid technical chaos, we 
shall refuse to make it a censorship. It can, however, express 
the “public interest” in the nature of program material, as 
the agent of the authentic cultural organizations of the com- 
munity. Education, religion, the professions, and industry can 
thus establish standards and suggest advances through a non- 
political control. 
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We may note that the broadcasters, in their anxiety to main- 
tain goodwill, have themselves invoked the aid of unofficial 
groups for counsel. They secure the advice of doctors, teach- 
ers, women’s clubs and so on—and take it, as the careful 
reforms of medical and children’s programs shows. The pro- 
posal to have advisory groups act directly through the com- 
mission may be questioned. The experience of the movies 
with their various boards and legions has not been happy. 
The commission as a focus for pressure groups might become 
sterile and unadventurous whereas our present radio has been 
constantly experimental. No one will dissent from the report’s 
emphasis on the need for individuals to let the broadcasters 
know what they object to and what they want. When you 
next grumble at that singularly unresponsive object, a loud- 
speaker, go further—take up a pen or a telephone, and tell 
it to the broadcaster. He is as sensitive to chill—and rare 
warmth—as quicksilver. 


THE TEACHERS HAVE BEEN SO INDUSTRIOUSLY HOEING THEIR ROW 
that “Education on the Air,” from Ohio State University, is 
a report of the Ninth Institute for Education by Radio, which 
some 400 members attended. They are right down to brass 
tacks, and marvelously instructive whether you want a bibli- 
ography, or an exhibit of the best recorded programs, or 
reports oni school broadcasts, or even how to select and train 
college professors for broadcasting. Clearly they have been 
over the bumps, taken a tuck in false pride, and center on 
the two main questions: How shall we do our stuff? and 
who is this listener we court? 

The educator, with a virtuous conviction of he. value of 
the pearls he distributes, rather forgot the listener. So many 
of his experimental stations and programs vanished indeed in 
thin air; and he was bluntly told by commercial stations that 
he did not know how to project his message so people would 
listen. Therefore, less time. Now the listener comes first— 
witness a Princeton project under a Rockefeller grant just to 
study listening as an advertiser might, though for education, 
not sales; or a fine paper on how the BBC serves the women 
of England. 

The realistic approach is well revealed in a sharp debate 
over the claim of a professor of philosophy that the presenta- 
tion to the average man of the pro and con of a controversy 
does not help him make up his mind. In the present con- 
fusions and contradictions of American life, he has no sense 
of direction. We must realize this, and provide a background 
of democratic axioms, not propaganda, to give us a sense of 
meaning in debates. 

I think that even the best of the round-tables and forums 
leave us feeling that much is to be said on both sides, but 
what’s the answer? The idea is sharpened in other discussions 
of school broadcasts that reveal the necessity for teaching the 
teacher by manuals and background material how to fit radio 
lessons into student appreciation. The radio period is not, as 
I had hoped, an interval of blessed relaxation for the teacher 
while experts take over her tasks. It means more hard work, 
even a special course in some normal schools. This book is 
rich in such sidelights. 


WHAT PUBLIC DISCUSSION CAN DO TO AROUSE AND ENLIGHTEN 
millions of people has been brilliantly revealed by America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air to which the Overstreets devote a 
main part of their exciting story of the League for Political 
Education and the New York Town Hall. That story opened 
with a meeting of six women in 1894 who resolved to educate 
their fellow-citizens on politics, and began in a second-story 
room that grew into the present noble building in New York, 
with its Town Hall Club, its lectures, music, publications, 
that set up the light of a free forum in this land. Controversy 
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was welcomed here: the people were made sharers in discus- 
sion; the methods of democracy were put to work. 

The authors have enriched their story of an ideal realized 
with much wise comment on popular education, and with a 
program for tomorrow that does include a department of 
proposed solutions of social problems, and by way of safe- 
guard, a department of propaganda analysis. They know that 
there must be something more than the sparkling debates of 
the Meeting of the Air. The present follow-up with literature 
for the thousands of listeners-in, and little town-hall clubs, 
is just the beginning. The Town Hall is going to town! 

Hard knocks have driven home to the pioneers of educa- 
tional radio the lesson that you cannot just put people, how- 
ever wise and sincere, in front of a microphone, and trust to 
luck. There is an art of the airways. For those who want to 
practice this art, and indeed for every listener who would 
increase his critical appreciation of programs, we recommend 
the reading of one of these handbooks on radio writing. Mr. 
Whipple is perhaps the more concerned with the practical 
all-round skills that promise success for standard programs; 
Mr. Wylie takes in a broader field, and cuts deeper into basic 
principles. Both insist that to write a good script or con- 
tinuity demands imagination, dramatic sense, a gift for dia- 
logue, a sense of timing, and a knowledge of the radio’s 
particular techniques, especially sound effects, which if not 
good, are horrid. I don’t know that you can teach these 
things, but you can define the needs, and show, as these 
experts do, many examples of good and bad writing. Such 
studies will make us approach program-making with the de- 
cent humility we owe an art, and steer us from the aerial 
pitfalls awaiting amateurs. 

The Town Hall of the World via the air is what Mr. 
Kaltenborn foresees; he declares his belief that radio saved us 
from war in the Czech crisis by mobilizing world opinion 
for Peace. In contrast to 1914, the peoples followed every im- 
portant move of their leaders. He records the fine achieve- 
ments of the Columbia Broadcasting System with its sixteen 
intricate and costly trans-Atlantic pick-ups of speeches and 
spot interviews, its network of 150,000 miles of land circuits 
serving 115 stations, its “flashes” that cut into any program, 
its miracles of staff work. Radio took over an empire those 
fall weeks, and Mr. Kaltenborn himself in his 85 broadcasts 
in 18 days, excerpts from which make up most of his book, 
exercised an unprecedented power. That he did a fine job 
should not stop us from asking whether society can invent 
even better ways of salvation through conscious knowledge. 

The radio is prickly with questions. We shall need every 
ounce of wisdom the social sciences can muster to direct our 
servant toward righteousness. But as we contemplate how 
far we have reached this dozen years, in experiments, in the 
elevation of standards, and in enforcing on a new institution 
the claims of public interest, we can look ahead cheerfully. 


The Chief Justices as Men and Jurists 


OUR ELEVEN CHIEF JUSTICES: A History oF THE SUPREME COURT 
tN TERMS OF THEIR PERSONALITIES, by Kenneth Bernard Umbreit. Har- 
per. 539 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE AUTHOR WRITES IN HIS PROLOGUE THAT “FOR THE MOST 

part” material bearing on the Chief Justices “is to be found 

only in obscure periodicals and out-of-print books.” This, in 
view of the ready availability of works like Warren’s “Su- 
preme Court in United States History,” Beveridge’s “Mar- 
shall,” Swisher’s “Taney,” Pellew’s “Jay,” Schucker’s and 

Warden’s volumes on “Chase”—not to mention several others 

—conveys a considerably exaggerated idea of the extent of 

Mr. Umbreit’s researches. What he has done, and with a 

‘good deal of success, is to pick out and display the salient 

traits of character of his subjects, and these often assist com- 

prehension of their attitudes as judges. For such matters, Mr. 

Umbreit has a discerning eye and often a humorous one. His 

sketch of the rather absurd and futile Fuller is especially enter- 

taining. 


* 


An account of the 
National Labor Relations 
Board and its work 


Unions of Their 


Own Choosing 


By ROBERT R. R. BROOKS 
author of WHEN LABOR ORGANIZES 


ALVIN JOHNSON says: “I find it one of the most 
competent and telling pieces of political-economic 
exposition I have seen in years. The public dis- 
cussion of this issue is now beclouded by myth, 
partial truths, and untruths. This book is capable 
of sweeping all this rubbish out of any reasonable 
mind and of clearing the way for a serious con- 
sideration of the fundamental problems of labor 
policy.” Illustrated $3.00 


American Labor 
By HERBERT HARRIS 


“The most readable and reliable one-volume his- 
tory of the American Labor Movement yet pro- 
duced.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune. “Herbert Harris 
has done a beautiful job...set against a well- 
sketched background of industrial and social de- 
velopments.”—Saturday Review of Literature. 


Illustrated $3.75 


This Is Democracy 
By MARQUIS CHILDS 


“How Labor organizes in Scandinavia, how farmer 
and worker cooperate, how Labor governments 
govern—all packed into this book.”—The Forum. 

2nd printing. $2.50 


The Diary of Roger Lowe 
Edited by WILLIAM L. SACHSE 


A 17th century “village Pepys” gives a lively pic- 
ture of people and events in the village, the pubs, 
the shops and the neighboring farm country. $2.50 


7th Bis. 


) To be published February 28th 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE 
By DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


The last of the great Triumvirate reveals with the 
voice of history itself what happened at the Peace 
Conference, Written as freshly as if he had left 


the conference table only yesterday. 
Illustrated. Two volumes boxed. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 


$10.00 
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Although the narrative gets out of control now and then 
and meanders about a bit confusingly, the book is pleasant 
reading. Unfortunately its pages are altogether too liberally 
sprinkled. with questionable or erroneous dicta. I have no- 
ticed many such. It is stated, for example, that Marshall 
endeavored to avert impeachment in 1805 by suggesting “a 
constitutional amendment giving Congress appellate jurisdic- 
tion over the Supreme Court.” The fact is that Marshall did 
not mention “amendment,” nor would the situation he sought 
to meet have permitted one in time. Likewise, the account 
given of the Court’s reversal of its decision in Hepburn v. 
Griswold is evidently intended. to dispel any belief that the 
dénouement was the result to any extent of political pre- 
arrangement. Perhaps Mr. Umbreit has overlooked Mr. Rat- 
ner’s and Mr. Nevins’ illumination of this episode; but what 
I really suspect is, that he was indulging that sense of re- 
sponsibility which lawyer-historians of our constitutional law 
are apt to feel so keenly for the moral welfare of their lay 
readers. 

Mr. Umbreit occasionally speaks of the “organic” character 
of American constitutional law. While that is a rather mysti- 
cal figure of speech, it can do no harm so long as one keeps 
in mind the fact that the elaboration of our constitutional law 
by the Court has involved definite choices by flesh and blood 
men at every turn. As Mr. Taft once put it, “Judges are men” 
—that is to say, they are not automata. 


Princeton University Epwarp S. Corwin 


History of Unionism 


AMERICAN LABOR, by Herbert Harris. Yale University Press. 459 pp. 

Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THIs BOOK ATTEMPTS TO FILL THE NEED FOR AN AUTHORITATIVE, 
up-to-date, one volume history of American labor. It is scholar- 
ly, well-documented, eminently readable and impeccably fair. 
The effort to be impartial, however, seems to have squeezed 
out of the book something of the sense of life and dynamic 
vitality which is so notable a characteristic of the labor move- 
ment itself. The jacket speaks of Mr. Harris as “knowing 
intimately” many labor leaders. One cannot but feel, how- 
ever, a lack of evidence of similar contact with the rank-and- 
file. Nor does his detachment prevent his own viewpoint from 
becoming apparent. No book on labor can, of course, be writ- 
ten without one. Mr. Harris is a progressive in that he be- 
lieves in labor organization and in industrial as against the 
craft form. He is a conservative in his obvious prejudice in 
favor of “labor statesmanship” as against militancy; and he 
favors political class collaboration as against labor’s inde- 
pendent action. 

The book: has one serious fault in structure. Since its great- 
est usefulness is as a brief comprehensive picture for those 
who know little of the background of organized labor, it is 
dificult to see why Mr. Harris so completely deserted chro- 
nology in the last half. Finally he lumps together in one 
chapter called “Conclusions” the pre-war and post-war history 
of the AF of L, the Labor Press, the formation of the CIO 
up to its most recent convention. Subdivisions here would be 
an aid to readers. 

s an bibliography is helpful, and the book is carefully in- 
exed. 


Wellfleet, Mass. Cares R. WALKER 


What Children Ought to Know 


WINDOWS ON THE WORLD, by Kenneth Miller Gould. Stackpole. 420 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. : 
THE AUTHOR. POSES THE PROBLEMS OF THE MODERN WORLD 
squarely, frankly and honestly before young readers. The 
table of contents in itself is sufficient to reveal the brave treat- 

ment of his subject—the twentieth century. 
There is no attempt to dodge or soft-pedal controversial is- 
sues so as not to “indoctrinate” the highschool boy and girl 
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whom he is addressing. On the contrary. In Gould’s mind the 
issues are clear, and he gives them fair and vigorous treat- 
ment. Is it to be democracy or dictatorship? More extensive 
rights for labor or for big business? Greater economic and 
social equality or increased concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the few? The author’s own answers may be summed 
up as a recognition of the urgent need to strengthen our 
political democracy and help extend it to mean economic de- 
mocracy as well. 

Mr. Gould writes simply and forcefully; the excellent 1l- 
lustrations by Goslin and Blackmar help to make his dramatic 


text as vivid and enjoyable as it is informative. There is no ~ 


doubt that this book will find as large an audience among 
adults as among younger readers. It deserves it. 

New College 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Rearmament and Defense 


THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH, by George Fielding Eliot. Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 370 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


WHEN THIs ISSUE OF THE Survey Graphic REACHES ITS READERS, 
the Congress will have before it for debate the largest re- 


armament program in our history. Even now, by radio, by 


newsreel, by newspaper and magazine, a flood of information 
and opinion on national defense is rising the country over. 
Doubtless, much confusion, some bombast and, it is hoped, a 
little reason, will ensue on this critical subject. 

At this point, the quiet citizen and honest taxpayer may 
well inquire: Against what or whom are we arming? Are 


we really safe from invasion? If not, how big a navy, army ~ 
and air force do we need? Should labor and industry be | 


regimented for defense? In short, what is a proper military 
policy for the United States today? 
Major George Fielding Eliot’s new book, “The Ramparts 


We Watch,” offers adequate and satisfying answers to these ~ 
insistent questions. A former officer in the Military Intelli- 


gence Division, United States Army, Major Eliot is well quali- 


fied for the task, possessing the necessary historical perspec-— 


tive, the technical military knowledge and a vigorous style. 


Major Eliot’s discussion of sea power, based upon the par- ! 


ticular requirements of the United States, is realistic and il- 
luminating. Here is the recurring theme of the book—the 
control of sea communication. As for air power, Major Eliot 
rightly decries its “dramatization” in our current discussions 
of national defense. He sees only an economic waste in a 


vast armada of airplanes, subject as they are to rapid ob-— 
solescence in design. Furthermore, the cost of manning and ~ 
maintaining such a force in peacetime would be prohibitive. © 
A small increase in airplanes, with the necessary additional © 
personnel, is sufficient for present needs, with adequate pro-~ 
visions for gearing the aviation industry to speed-up produc- ~ 


tion in an emergency. 


With the author’s proposal to “absorb” the National Guard — 
into the Regular Army, one can disagree. Such a measure, it” 
is believed, would destroy the historical character of the Na- | 
tional Guard as citizen-soldiers. This basic character should — 
be preserved intact in a free and non-militaristic nation. Exist-— 
ing deficiencies in organization, administration or training of — 


the National Guard can be corrected by other means. Like- 


wise, the frequent improper) use of the National Guard in- 


local political and industrial disputes can be prevented by suit- 
able War Department regulations. 
Industrial mobilization, with its possible social and eco- 


nomic effects, are discussed in the final chapters of the book. 


The reader will agree thoroughly with the author in his 
warnings against dictators, either in peace or in war. It can 


be safely said, however, that the War Department in the , 


preparation of its Industrial Mobilization Plan was thor- 
oughly aware of the dangers of regimentation which Major 


Eliot so accurately describes. A close reading of the text of , 


the plan should prove this. Apparently, the author is criticis- 


Leo HuperMaNn | 
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ing not so much the plan itself as the attempt on the part of 
certain members of the Congress to use its proposals as a 
means of enacting legislation in time of peace, which would 
bind the nation to a fixed policy in time of war, when con- 
fronted with situations which cannot now be accurately fore- 
‘seen or predicted. A good illustration of such legislation is 
what Dorothy Thompson has termed “the iniquitous May 
Bill,” which was introduced at the last session. Actually, the 
current War Department plan for the mobilization of indus- 
try is as flexible and tentative as the current plan for the 
mobilization of man-power. Both are intended to work pro- 
gressively, if, as, and when the situation warrants, This is 
sensible and realistic. — 

Frederick the Great once said: “If we could only be ac- 
quainted beforehand with the enemy’s designs, it would al- 
ways be possible to defeat him, even with an inferior force.” 
This is likewise the dilemma of national defense. Warfare 
cannot be rehearsed in advance, but the mission of Victory 
remains. Only an intelligent public opinion, based upon na- 
tional self-interest, will produce a balanced program for de- 
fense. The book furnishes essential data for such a program. 

Hampton Anperson, Lt.-Col. Field Artillery 
Headquarters Staff, 27th Division, N. Y. 


Will England Face the Dictators? 


BRITAIN AND THE DICTATORS, by R. W. Seton-Watson. Macmillan. 

458 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THIS BOOK Is AN IMPORTANT AND REVEALING CONTRIBUTION TO 
a question which is today in everybody’s mind. Professor 
Seton-Watson is a shrewd observer, a man of great learning, 
and of a ready and easy pen. He combines the good qualities 
of a learned scholar and of an experienced journalist, his style 
has a characteristic charm and wit and at the same time the 
moderation and dignity of the English tradition in political 
writing. He sees the whole danger which the Fascist dictator- 
ships offer to the future of Great Britain and to the future of 
human civilization. He clearly understands the moral issues 
involved, he knows very well that the dictators cannot be 
treated as gentlemen, and he quotes a word by Bismarck: 
“With a gentleman I am always a gentleman and a half, and 
when I have to do with a pirate, I try to be a pirate and a 
half.” 

In spite of all this Professor Watson manages, in a way in- 
comprehensible to the non-British reader, to excuse British 
policy of non-intervention in Spain and to defend Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy. There are many examples in this book of an 
intelligent analysis of political forces and personalities; there 
is no effort to understand the real motives of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir John Simon, and the whole group 
of Tories who, since 1931, have taken the lead in destroying 
the League of Nations and the principles of political ethics 
for which it stood. 

The present book is not only a brilliant narrative of the 
history of Europe for the last twenty years, which the intel- 
ligent reader will read with profit, enjoyment, and generally 
with approval, it is at the same time a revealing document 
which shows the working of the British mind even in its 
best informed and well-intentioned representative, and which 
easily explains the debacle of September 18, 1938. 
Smith College Hans Koun 


Middletowning Cottonville 


AFTER FREEDOM: A Cutrurat Strupy in THE Deep Sournu, by 
Hortense Powdermaker. Viking. 408 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

AN ANTHROPOLOGIST, AFTER A YEAR STUDYING DARK FOLKS IN 

Melanesia in 1929, has just given another year to mostly-dark 

folks, “life in Yazoo,” in Mississippi in the early 1930s. Cot- 

tonville is Southerntown of the yellow bayou in Dollard’s 

“Caste and Class in a Southern Town” (1937). “After Free- 
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| New WHITTLESEY HOUSE Books | 


Social Security in the U.S. 


NEW REVISED EDITION 
By Paul H. Douglas 


This valuable analysis and appraisal of the Social 
Security Act is written by one of the pioneers and 
chief proponents of social security in the United States. 
He examines every aspect of the Act in detail—its 
origin, its chief provisions, how it is being admin- 
istered and how social security legislation may be 
improved. Thorough, completely up-to-date, it has 
been called “the best work that we have on the nature 
and limitations of the new Social Security Act.” 
—Harry Elmer Barnes. $3.50 


America Begins Again 


By Katherine Glover 


As the title implies, this volume not only affords a 
dramatic view of what America has done with her 
great national resources, but shows what is being 
done today to restore and conserve the soil, the waters, 
the forests, the mines and the wild life of America. 
Waste is being conquered and Miss Glover gives an 
outline of the conservation movement, its leaders, its 
projects and its accomplishments in many parts of the 
country. With an introduction by STUART CHASE. 
Over 170 illustrations. $2.75 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. C. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR 
BOOK — 1939 


EDITED BY RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


NEW — LARGER — AT LOWER COST. The 1939 issue con- 
tinues the encyclopedia and directory features which have 
made its four predecessors indispensable to students of social 
problems, and also breaks new ground in two principal re- 


spects. 


lt includes an entirely new section analyzing public 
assistance programs state by state. 


In spite of expanded size, it is priced lower than any 
previous issue, 


We ordered the largest first printing of any book in our 
thirty years of publishing, and are turning the printing 
economies back to users in the form of a lower price. 
Is your order for this tool-book already in? 


6/2 x 9/2 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22d Street New York 


730 double-column pages $3.50 
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dom,” first in manuscript, is second getting into print; there- 
fore, it has few 1935 or later book references. 

Dr. Powdermaker studies Negro life as an authorized 
visiting teacher, as participant observer in homes, in church 
activities, riding with Negro women, and by questionnaire: 
a colorful picture somewhat typical of rural county seats in 
the cotton belt. The reader will note the fulfilled intent of 
dealing with one community. The author does not emphasize 
that the deep South has a dozen sub-regions; that “the South” 
as a whole is more than a score of sub-regions. Therefore, 
such an essentially authentic book should be viewed against 
the more inclusive available research on the Southeast. 

Perhaps cultural anthropologists (alias sociologists) need to 
lift their sights from Middletowns, Minevilles, and Cotton- 
villes to look more intently at the culture area. A community 
close-up is not a look at the South despite widespread trait 
identities, some of which are increasingly vestigial elsewhere 
in the area. “The poor Whites’ only outlet for this hatred 
(of Negroes) is in sporadic lynchings. .. .” This may be true 
of Cottonville but throughout the region other outlets must be 
opening since violence is less common even as poverty, white 
and black, continues on its sinister way. Sublimation, then, 
for the poor whites somewhere else than in the mob? 

Social contours and mechanisms, economics, family pat- 
terns, religion, and education are scrutinized with heavy em- 
phasis on Negroes and interracial attitudes; largely a one-way 
flow of “information” from black to white about both colors. 

Abundantly interesting, an illuminating addition to litera- 
ture on the deeper South, this book should be read and 
studied in conjunction with others of broader focus. Espe- 
cially Odum’s “Southern Regions of the United States,” not 
mentioned by Dr. Powdermaker, should be near at hand for 
perspective’s sake. 


University of North Carolina Ler M. Brooks 


A Sociologist Reviews a Book on the Press 


LORDS OF THE PRESS, by George Seldes. 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Julian Messner, Inc. 408 
IT HAS LONG BEEN OBVIOUS THAT SOMETHING HAS BEEN HAPPEN- 
ing to the newspapers of the United States, This volume at- 
tempts to tell us what that something is. However, the diag- 
nosis is neither complete nor convincing. 

An adequate appraisal of the present condition of the press 
should be based, it would seem, on some generally accepted 
notion of the nature of news, of the function of the news- 
paper and of some common understanding of the conditions 
under which a free press is possible. 

This volume, which has something of the character of a 
personal document, is itself evidence that, so far as newspaper 
men are concerned, no such consensus exists. The newspaper 
like most everything else, it appears, is in a state of transition 
and the general confusion has infected not merely the news 
but the newspaper, which no longer functions as it once did. 

The so-called independent press came into existence in re- 
volt against the domination of political parties. It grew up 
and took form in the effort to gain circulation and reach a 
wider reading public. The effect of this was to exalt the news 
at the expense of the editorial page, and to make the news 
columns independent of editorial policy. 

The present situation is the reverse of that. Political parties 
do not dominate the press as they once did. The regime of 
parties has been succeeded by one of pressure groups and the 
news columns have been invaded by propaganda. 

Aside from that we are in a period, as I suggested, of 
transition and it is always difficult in a period of constitutional 
change to describe events objectively. The reason is that in a 
period of revolutionary changes there is no common universe 
of discourse. Words and things do not have the same meaning 
in different parts of the country and different classes of peo- 
ple do not communicate any more. 

Much of the criticism to which the author subjects the 
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present day press depends upon the author’s conception of 

the term “liberal.” “I cannot conceive of a great newspaper,” — 
he says, “without a liberal policy.” But there seem to be a _ 
great many kinds of liberals. There are the “liberals of the © 
old school” like Paul Kelly, “who fears that the new deal has 
taken away our liberty”; and there are liberals like Arthur © 
Hays Sulzberger, of The New York Times, “whose idea of © 
liberalism is to permit men of all opinions to occupy his — 
editorial jobs, even when the majority of them are not only © 
non-liberals, but anti-liberals and ultimately enemies of lib- — 
eralism.” And then there are other pseudo-liberals; those who — 
were liberals once and those who are still proudly carrying — 
the banner of liberalism, but no longer at the head of the © 
procession. a 

Since “liberal” obviously means something quite different © 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco, criticism — 
based on so slippery a term is not likely to be convincing. 

There is another difficulty with any attempt at an appraisal 
of the contemporary newspaper. There is not now, if there 
ever was, any such generally accepted conception of “objec- 
tivity” as the author assumes. Newspapers should obviously © 
seek to report the facts. Ordinarily a statement of fact is one 
that would be accepted as such in a court of law, or a state-_ 
ment that would be accepted as fact by parties on different 
sides of any issue. In a rough, pragmatic way this is the prin- 
ciple that newspapers have applied in their dealing with their — 
very different publics. Under these circumstances it was as- 
sumed that different individuals and different parties at issue | 
would interpret the facts, each from its different point of view, — 
and act accordingly. 

This is not Mr. Seldes’ conception of objectivity. He is in- | 
terested in getting at the “truth behind the news.” But the 
truth behind the news will inevitably be the truth from the 
writer’s personal point of view, or of the particular species of 
liberalism which he approves, rather than from the more ab- 
stract point of view of his public. Besides, the news behind 
the news is notoriously gossip, more or less tinged with cyni- 
cism and malice. : 

Furthermore, news is not history. It is a sort of preliminary 
statement of events that have not yet received their final in- 
terpretation. This is what makes it interesting. ; 

It is only in a totalitarian state that a statement of fact has_ 
one, and only one, interpretation. In a free country it is pre-_ | 
sumed that anyone is free to interpret facts from his own ~ 
point of view. The existence of free press, as distinguished ~ 
from a house organ, or an organ of some political party or 
sect, is based on the distinction between the editorial page 
and the news column. In a free country we are not con-— 
cerned whether our reporter is a “real liberal” or a “true” 
democrat,” or whether he is on this, or that side of the “line.” ~ 
It is only in totalitarian states that this sort of inquisition is_ 
set up and maintained, : 

This, however, is merely another illustration of the difh-” 
culty of reporting the news in a world in transition. It sug-_ 
gests the propriety and, in fact, the necessity, if any satisfac-_ 
tory appraisal of the present day press is to be made, of a 
liberal and tolerant attitude toward an institution that is ob- 
viously doing its work under difficulties. 

Aside from much that is interesting in this volume, there 
is one important statement of fact. “Nothing,” as the author 
puts it, “is sacred to the American press but itself.” 

This statement, with all ‘that it implies, is a definite and 
unmistakable indication of the fundamental difference be-_ 
tween the press of today and the press of yesterday. The press 
has become its own sacred cow and all the shouting about 
attempts to limit its freedom is but the yell of a vested inter- 
est which is more completely entrenched than any other which | 
has grown up with the capitalistic system and the present | 
social order. 

Something is indeed happening to the press in the United 
States and probably something could and should be done 
about it. But it is doubtful whether the author’s plan to take 
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the newspapers away from their present proprietors and turn 
them over to a newspaper guild or any agency representing 
the active newspaper men of the country, offers any greater 
assurance of a press that is free and untrammeled than we 
now have. 


University of Chicago Ropert E. Park 


Political Blueprint by Max Lerner 


IT IS LATER THAN YOU THINK—Tue Neep ror a Muiitant De- 
MOCRACY, by Max Lerner, Viking Press. 280 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

Max LERNER’s BOOK, THE FIRST FROM THE PEN OF THIS BRIL- 

liant scholar-journalist, reads like a refreshing breeze from 

tomorrow. The tomorrow that Mr. Lerner depicts is not as 
frightening as many of us are wont to believe. Gaining it, 
however, will require a political realism such as few leaders 

appear to have today. Classic liberalism is disposed of in a 

few devastating pages. So, too, is the liberalism which is con- 

cerned solely with breaking up the concentration of economic 
power, as well as the liberalism which is concerned primarily 
with humanizing and stabilizing capitalism by administrative 
methods—as typified by the New Dealer. But in face of the 
challenge of the new barbarism emerging in Europe, it is evi- 
dent that a new and militant liberalism must be built—a 
liberalism which is consistent with the economic realities of 
the present day. Otherwise, mankind will have no other choice 
in the coming collapse of capitalist democracy but to embrace 

Fascist death. 
Traditional Marxism, Mr. Lerner holds, has underestimated 

the strength of capitalism, has overestimated the revolutionary 

character of the proletariat, has minimized the strength of the 
middle class, has neglected the emotional force inherent in 

nationalism, has placed too much emphasis upon reason as a 

motive force, and has misreckoned on proletarian dictatorship. 

While not rejecting the Marxian class analysis in toto, Mr. 

Lerner feels that the only bulwark against fascism at this mo- 

ment is to be found in a militant liberal democracy which 

can distribute adequate purchasing power to the masses. This 
he calls, for want of a more appealing name, democratic col- 
lectivism. 

Mr. Lerner’s political blueprint for achieving this demo- 
cratic collectivism is drawn to the scale of our times. There 
is scarcely a person who is appalled by the specter of ap- 
proaching fascism who will not find it attractive at least in 
part. But in the long run his structure, as he readily admits, 
will stand or fall depending on its solution of the economic 
problem. At this point, unfortunately, and at this point alone, 
the author retreats into a somewhat vague mysticism of “in- 
creasing purchasing power.” A few more details would have 
strengthened one of the most useful books of our day. 

New York Maxwe tv S. STewart 


Fascist Fabric—Without Braid or Buttons 


FASCISM FOR WHOM? by Max Ascoli and Arthur Feiler. 
341 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Norton. 


THE IDEA OF INVITING TWO DISTINGUISHED SCHOLARS, ONE 
Italian and one German, to create a liberal intellectual axis 
for the purpose of analyzing fascism originated with W. W. 
Norton, the publisher. The result has vindicated his editorial 
intuition, 

If anybody believes that business can save itself by fascism, 
let him read and learn. If anybody believes that fascism has 
“taken it out of the hides” of the working masses, and left 
the rest of the population unscathed, let him read and heed. 
The conclusion which Professor Feiler states for Germany 
stands also for Italy: “Germany as a whole is actually going 
through a state-regulated impoverishment of the population. 
... “Neither anti-capitalism, pre-capitalism nor capitalism has 
remained victor... . The party has conquered all.” 

- Professor Ascoli comments, in this connection, upon the 
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EDUCATION: Stephens College 


Are highschools and junior colleges educating their students 
for the world of tomorrow? A_ visit to Stephens College in 
Missouri launched Beulah Amidon, associate editor, on an 
inquiry into hitherto unexplored material. 


GOVERNMENT: Press Conference 


Should we adopt England’s system of questioning responsi- 
ble cabinet ministers, often advocated by political scientists? No, 
states a Washington correspondent in another article in our 
series on the anatomy of government; the press conference, 
as instituted by Woodrow Wilson, has become a unique 
American device and serves the same purpose. 


WELFARE: Occupational Therapy 


Edith M. Stern discusses the new specialty that lies between 
medicine and social case work—occupational therapy—and 
the careers it is creating for cripples as well as for ambitious 
nurses. 


EUROPE: More About Minorities 


In a timely follow-up to “Calling America,” our February 
issue, Professor R. W. Seton-Watson speculates on the con- 
sequences to Europe should the Czechoslovakian tadpole lose 
its Ruthenian tail. 
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great capitalists who occupy a privileged position within the 
present structure of the Italian state: “Italian capitalism, too, 
like every institution or class, had its secrets sold out by some 
of its most brilliant men.” The brilliant ones were not, of 
course, subjectively disloyal to capitalism. The financial aid 
which they gave the movement in its formative stage was 
intended to protect capitalism. For several years after its rise 
to power, Italian fascism did not tighten its grip on the throat 
of business. For fascism in Italy was not a coherent program: 
it was a rejection of program, an act of pure striving after the 
mastery of the state. Surfeited with programs-without-action, 
fascism was a fanatical action-without-program. Encroach- 
ments upon capitalism came about gradually. 

It is no aspersion against the quality of this book to say 
that many major questions about fascism remain unanswered. 
Occasionally the necessary data are unavailable. Perhaps this 
is why so little attention is given to the struggle between the 
army and the party for supremacy. We hear much of the 


party, and of the interrelationships of the party bureaucracy — 
with the administrative and economic bureaucracies. We learn — 
of the subordination of state policy to considerations of vio- 
lence. As Professor Feiler concludes, on the basis of extensive 


documentation: “They are not primarily engaged in economic — | 


policy but in armament policy.” Do we not already see some — 
evidence that the vital core of action in the Fascist states comes 
from the party members who are professionally connected — 
with violence? May this not lead more directly to a military — 
bureaucratic state than to the consolidation of an effective ~/ 
party bureaucratic state? } 
The authors are on very sound ground when they observe 
that “fascism originates in the unfulfilled promises of democ- 
racy.” They ask: “Has democracy provided an equitable dis- 
tribution of opportunities? Has it provided security?” And 
they are quite right in saying that fewer and fewer people 
are replying to these questions in the affirmative. 
Washington, D. C. Harotp D. LassweE.y 
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the insurance and the employment personnel. In other states 
employment interviewers registered both work applications 
and benefit claims, thus creating long waiting lines and to 
some extent confusing the two functions. 

Weekly reporting for continuing claims presented the 
greater difficulties in the larger cities because of inadequate 
space and facilities for handling large numbers of applicants. 
Some states attempted to handle the continued claims with 
the regular employment office personnel, but this soon proved 
impractical. After much grief and experimentation, a pattern 
of organization and practice is now developing in all the 
states by which these problems of registration are being over- 
come. Original claims and applications for employment are 
usually taken by one interviewer who is on the staff of the 
employment office. Continued claims are registered in a sep- 
arate division of the employment office, but commonly by 
employes responsible to the insurance director and not to the 
manager of the employment office. This division of the local 
office staff is still a source of difficulties. In some states the 
managers of the local offices are in charge of both the insur- 
ance and the employment work. This would seem to be the 
logical arrangement, but only experience can determine which 
is the better management method. 


Proposed Changes 


OBVIOUSLY, SUCH COMPLEX MACHINERY CANNOT WORK 
smoothly from the beginning. The inevitable errors and de- 
lays have led to exaggerated charges in a number of states 
that the machinery for paying benefits has completely broken 
down. There have also been many demands for amending 
the laws, on the assumption that amendments would elim- 
inate the difficulties. But while some changes in the laws are 
clearly desirable, most of the trouble is due to administrative 
inexperience, which legislative amendments will affect slightly 
if at all. Of some 35,000 people administering the state in- 
surance systems, a majority are new to the work and un- 
familiar with routines. 

The wide variation in the number of claims from month 
to month requires a large number of temporary employes in 


the offices. Taking the country as a whole, almost a fourth- 


of the staff is temporary; the proportion in some states runs 
to 40 and 50 percent. These conditions are bound to cause 
operating difficulties and delays. Only time and experience 
can articulate new employes into a smoothly working admin- 
istrative organization. Any significant change in the laws 
will of course mean further new duties and procedures and 
fresh problems. Wisconsin’s experience indicates that progress 


toward a satisfactory insurance system depends on attention 
to administrative efficiency rather than on changing the in- 
surance laws. 

Wisconsin, which began paying benefits a year and a half 
before any other state, had all the difficulties, delays, com- 
plaints and public criticism which the states that began pay- 
ing benefits last year are now facing. But by the end of the 
second year these had dwindled to small proportions, and 
today employment officials hear little about delayed benefit 
checks, Insurance is now handled as a routine with no more 
trouble than registering applicants for work, but it took about 
two years to achieve this operating efficiency. 

Many of the states which began payments in 1938 have 
already simplified and improved procedures and eliminated 
delays. But much remains to be done to put the operations 
in these states in smooth working order and to catch up on 
the delayed claims. Unfortunately, there is no reason to ex- 
pect that the states now beginning to pay will not go through 
a similar period of confusion during the first year or two. 

Aside from the problems which can be overcome only by 
experience and training, there are others which will remain 
regardless of any changes made in the unemployment -insur- 
ance laws. There is, for example, the competitive maneuver- 
ing of business machine companies which press the state to 
buy their equipment. If the machines of one company are 
used, the others charge discrimination and favoritism. To 
avoid such charges some states have tried to give each com- 
pany a share of the business, only to find that using the ma- 
chines of different companies means operating inefficiencies, 
errors and delays. 

Even more acute are the problems of politics in admin- 
istration. Not many states have civil service laws, and where 
there are none, merit examinations for selection of personnel 
have been made a condition of receiving federal grants. The 
merit system has not only led to friction between’ the federal 
agencies and the political authorities of the states but has been 
none too successful in keeping politics out of administration. 
In states having civil service laws the standards set for quali- 
fying personnel do not always meet the requirements of the 
federal agencies, and the efforts to raise the states’ standards 
are another source of friction between state and federal agen- 
cies. 

Amending the unemployment insurance laws of the states 
will not eliminate these problems, and the same or similar 
problems would have to be faced if a federal system of un- 
employment insurance were substituted for the present scheme 
of state laws under federal supervision. : 


Nor will amending the laws improve the placement work 
of the public employment offices which suffer when the of- 
fices undertake new duties in connection with unemploy- 
ment insurance. The fact that the benefit-paying states had a 
somewhat better record of placements than the non-paying 
states in 1938 has raised a question as to whether placement 
work really was retarded. But the benefit-paying states had 
many more employment offices in 1938 than in the previous 
year, while the other states had not expanded their services. 
When the placements in the paying states are compared with 
their own records from month to month, it is apparent that 
beginning in January and running through September their 
placement work declined. During the business upturn last 
spring, experienced employment officials stated that they 
could double the number of placements if their staffs were 
only free of insurance duties, even though employment op- 
portunities were fewer in 1938 than in 1937. 

During the last three months of 1938 there was a distinct 
gain in placement. This was partly due to improved business 
conditions but also in part to improved handling of both 
placement and insurance activities in the employment offices. 
States which began paying benefits in January 1939 will un- 
doubtedly show some lag in placements this year. But there 
is every reason to believe that local offices will increase their 
placements in private industry as they conquer the initial 
difficulties of paying insurance benefits. 

The relation of unemployment insurance to placement of 
jobless workers is one of the most important problems facing 
the unemployment insurance system. But it is a management 
problem. Its* solution does not rest with amendments to the 
state insurance laws. 


Toward Better Administration 


SOME CHANGES IN THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LAWS 
clearly will be needed to simplify procedures and to provide 
more flexible methods of administration. One need has al- 
ready been mentioned, namely, the unification of the United 
States Employment Service with the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation of the Social Security Board. Some of 
the state insurance laws need amendments to simplify em- 
ployers’ wage reporting, calculation of benefits, determination 
of benefit rights, and to eliminate redetermination several 
times a year. The Social Security Board has also recom- 
mended changes in payroll taxes for unemployment insur- 
ance to simplify tax reporting and collecting and to make 
these uniform with old age insurance taxes. 

These changes could be adopted immediately with advan- 
tage to the administration of unemployment benefits. Instead 
of creating new problems of administration they will elim- 
inate confusion and duplication of authority. But many pro- 
posed amendments would seriously complicate the admin- 
istration of unemployment insurance if they were adopted 
now; for example, extending the coverage of the insurance 
system to include agricultural workers, domestics and work- 
ers in establishments with one employe or more. The states 
have not yet learned how to pay benefits promptly to those 
who are now entitled to them. Until they do, it will confuse 
rather than clarify the situation to burden the insurance 
system with additional millions of workers and small em- 
ployers. 

‘There is also the proposal that a completely federal system 
of unemployment insurance be substituted for the present 
federal-state plan. This would scrap the gains thus far made 
by the states, and it would take several years for a federal 
system to attain the measure of efficiency in making payments 
that the states have now achieved. The national system of 
unemployment insurance for railroad employes adopted by 
the last Congress is just being put into effect. It seems wiser 
to postpone discussion of a general federal system until we 
see how this experiment works out in practice. 
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To: Halifax, Prince Edward Island, New- 
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North Shore, Gaspe, Saguenay River, 
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WORLD’S FAIR 
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GRADUATE NURSES CLUB 
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Square location, easily accessible to theatres, shops and all 
transportation. Moderate prices. Restaurant. 


On direct route to World’s Fair 


317 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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After The National Conference of Social Work 


Europe in 1939 


ONE OF THE MOST USEFUL AND WORTHWHILE BOOKLETS PUB- 
lished on Europe is the 32-page calendar of events, “Europe 
in 1939,” just issued at 10 cents a copy. This booklet, listing 
over one thousand events in the Old World, by date, country 
and city, can be obtained through the Institute of Foreign 
Travel, 80 Broad Street, New York. 


Auld Lang Syne 


ScoTLAND YARD GOT ITS NAME FROM THE FACT THAT ITS SITE 
was once occupied by a palace belonging to the kings of 
Scotland. They used their building as a home during visits 
to London. The Metropolitan Police took over the site and 
the buildings of Scotland Yard in the nineteenth century 
for use as headquarters and thus the Yard gained its present- 
day associations. A later building, New Scotland Yard, today 
houses an interesting crime museum. 


Bedtime Story 


THe AMeErRIcAN Express TRAVEL SERVICE HAS RESERVED 
1,930,494 beds in New York hotels for visitors during the 
180 days of the World’s Fair. According to population figures 
of the last census, that is beds enough for the entire popula- 
tion of Arkansas, Maryland, South Carolina, Washington or 
Connecticut. In two nights the entire population of Cuba, 
Denmark, Finland or Missouri could sleep in that number of 
beds and have a few to spare for company. 


Exchange of College Magazines 


Tue Nationat Union oF SoutH Arrican STUDENTS IS ANX- 
ious to arrange an exchange of college and university maga- 
zines and papers with this country. American college libraries 
wishing to participate in such an exchange are’ requested to 
send ten copies of each publication to the National Union for 
distribution among the South African university libraries. 
In return our colleges will receive similar material from South 
African institutions. The address of the National Union of 
South African Students is 148 St. George’s Street, Cape 
Town. 


Education by Radio in India 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE USE OF RADIO IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
has been initiated in India. Educational programs are being 
broadcast as follows: From Bombay and Madras in English; 
from Delhi in Hindustani; and from Calcutta in Bengali. 
If the experiment proves valuable in the field of higher edu- 
cation it is to be extended to include elementary institutions. 


Moscow in 1939 


To THE TOURIST WHO REVIsITs Moscow, EVEN AFTER ONLY A 
year’s absence, the changes in the appearance of streets and 
squares are little short of amazing. The one and a half 
million population of 1913 has increased to almost four. The 
familiar phrase that “everyone is in Moscow, on his way to 
Moscow, or planning to go to Moscow” would seem to be no 
exaggeration. From every portion of the vast country come 
representatives either as visitors or as delegates to some con- 
ference, congress or festival. Caucasians in their belted jackets 
and bandoliers, Uzbeks in their gaily striped, quilted robes, 
fur clothed hunters from the far-off taiga give exotic, living 
testimony of the diversity of the peoples of the Soviet Union. 
To the visitors from abroad they lend Moscow a charm and 
cosmopolitan quality that is not easily forgotten. 
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It has also been suggested that all waiting periods be re- 
duced to two weeks or less. But since the states are unable 
to make benefit determinations and get checks to claimants 
in less than three or four weeks, there seems little to be 
gained by shortening the waiting period and so promising 
payments earlier than they can be delivered. It has been 
suggested also that benefits ought to vary with the number 
ot dependents in the families of insured workers. But why 
should such family allowances be paid to insured workers 
who are unemployed and not to employed workers with in- 
comes inadequate to support their families? If a family al- 
lowance system is desired, a general law applicable to all 
workers should be adopted, as was done in many countries 
shortly after the World War. But the attempt to proceed in 
this direction by amending the insurance laws can only com- 
plicate and confuse the payment of unemployment benefits. 

Then there are the proposals for reducing the contribu- 
tions of employers to the insurance funds on the ground that 
much more is being collected than is needed to pay benefits. 
Before the insurance laws were adopted, one of the strong- 
est objections to their enactment was that there would be 
insufficient money to meet the benefits promised in the acts 
and that the funds would be quickly exhausted in any period 
of serious unemployment. It seems strange, therefore, that 
during the first year of paying benefits, the scheme is being 
criticized because the funds are more than adequate to meet 
the current obligations. 

Successful operation of unemployment insurance requires 
that sufficient reserves be built up to meet all claims during 
periods of extensive unemployment. The first year’s experi- 
ence is not enough to indicate how much of a drain the 
funds will have to bear. We need experience over good, bad 
and “normal” years before attempting to cut contributions. 
If the surplus becomes unwieldy it would appear advisable 
to reduce the waiting periods and extend the benefit period 
rather than to cut the contributions. 

But the experience with the first year of benefit payments 
has revealed many weak points in the organization and pro- 
cedures of the insurance system. One is the appeals pro- 
cedures. In some states too many cases are appealed to ref- 
erees and appeals boards; in others, too few. Particularly in 
the southern states there is a tendency to discourage appeals. 
A chief claims examiner, when asked why there were no 
appeals from his office, stated, “I should like to see them 
appeal.” On the other hand, in some of the northern cities, 
there seems to be a fear of offending applicants who insist 
on appealing even when their records are clear, and cases 
are processed through appeals boards that could be disposed 
of at the local offices. 

Both in the states and in the bureau in Washington there 
seems to be entirely too much paper work. At the beginning, 
when duties were unfamiliar and the precise nature of the 
information necessary for effective supervision unknown, it 
was inevitable that many kinds of reports should be required, 
resulting in an accumulation of forms. But now that the 
patterns of necessary routines have been pretty well worked 
out, it is clear that there is an undue amount of clerical work, 
particularly in connection with the employment offices. Much 
of the statistical data and many of the reports are of doubt- 
ful value and are seldom, if ever, used. Complaints are heard 
in many states that too much reporting is demanded by the 
United States Employment Service and by the insurance bu- 
reau in Washington; but the federal authorities state that 
they require few reports and that it is the central bureaus in 
the states that insist on elaborate details. The fact is clear, 
however, that the work of paying benefits is hampered and 
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delayed by too much recording and reporting, and there is 
immediate need for simplifying procedures, reducing the 
amount of information asked for and eliminating many of 
the forms. 

Perhaps the greatest need is to strengthen the relationship 
between the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation in 
Washington and the state authorities. That some friction 
should develop was inevitable. The central bureau in Wash- 
ington was beset with the same kind of difficulties in organ- 
ization and management as were the states in starting their 
payments. National policies were not clear and not always 
consistent. Sometimes the states were held to rigid require- 
ments; at other times they were allowed a free hand. The 
states did not have confidence in the exertness of the na- 
tional bureau and with respect to methods of setting up and 
managing their insurance systems many of them insisted on 
“states rights.” x, 

The lines of communication and the relations between the 
bureau in Washington and the states have been defined more 
clearly in recent months. There is now a staff of thirty-five 
regional representatives of the bureau located in the twelve 
Social Security districts of the country. These men «ire fa- 
miliar with all phases of unemployment insurance, anc} they 
are able to advise and assist the states directly without ,wait- 
ing for the bureau’s approval of their recommendations. As 
the regional representatives gain in experience and expert- 
ness, the states will be more willing to accept their advice and 
assistance. In this way it is hoped to avoid complaints abdsut 
methods and procedures being “imposed by Washington.” > 

Most of the weaknesses of the administration are to be ex: 
plained by the lack of confidence of the federal as well as thie 
state administrators in their own ability to cope with the’ 
complex and unfamiliar problems of an untried system. Few 
of the staff were experienced in mass handling of applicants 
or claims. There was lack of training both among the top 
administrators and those below. All felt also that both em- 
ployers and workers lacked confidence in them. The ten- 
dency, therefore, was to turn to the legal divisions for ad- 
vice and counsel, and much of the administration became 
over legalistic. After a year of grappling with the problems 
of paying benefits, however, the personnel in Washington 
as well as in the states is showing evidence of assurance and 
ability to solve problems as they arise, and the indications are 
that the second year of benefit payments will show a record 
of accomplishment greatly exceeding the first. 


GEORGIANS DISCOVER GEORGIA 


(Continued from page 203) 


have to work hard for a living. But they send their children 
to school and want better schools for them, better colleges. 
Their fault has been that, in preoccupation with other things. 
they have been complacent about problems which menacr“© 
them as well as the poorer people around them. Above/ ' 
they are a people against whom no demagogue could s'P€ 2° 
“Red,” without being laughed out of office if not out { COME 
state. For it is important to the results of what they ar© COD 
ing, that so far as power exists in the democratic state of ackets 
gia, they are this power. Two hundred and fifty thousarfobes, 
them belong to the organizations which are the Fact Find¥"8 
Movement. And when Georgia Democrats went to the ptl0?- 
in aroused partisanship—also in freshly stirred sectionalis™4 
and bitter intolerance, perhaps—in the senatorial primary 1 
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last September, 321,311 voted for all the candidates seeking 
the senatorial nomination. When, in 1936, they voted for the 
President whom they later refused to allow to tell them how 
to vote for Senator, all the voting Democrats and Republi- 
cans in Georgia totaled 292,006. Certainly not quickly will a 
Fact Finding Movement or any other power in Georgia elimi- 
nate the violence over personalities in superheated Georgia 


elections. But in dealing with the problems of Georgia, there. 


are possibilities in an informed electorate which are just be- 
ginning to be explored. It is not inconceivable that the time 
might come when a Georgia legislature elected by a people 
who know the facts might come to Atlanta to deal with 
problems on the basis of the facts: It would be a different 
Georgia which would emerge from such a dealing. 

The Georgia Fact Finding Movement has every equipment 
for furthering this faith that informed Georgians will make a 
better Georgia, except one: Money. It began on a shoestring; 
it continues on one. Preston Arkwright, president of the 
Georgia Power Company, which had made so many citizens 
conscious of how great it is to be a Georgian, contributed for 
his company one thousand dollars to letting Georgians know 
that there might be some faults in Georgia greatness. Harri- 
son Jones for the Coca Cola Company, whose beverage few 
southerners are too poor to drink, gave one thousand dollars. 
Then the contributions reported for the first year’s activity 
(less than a dozen others) fell off to one hundred dollars to 
twenty-five dollars, to one dollar and two dollars.-Only by the 
interesting method of counting extended credit for printing 
as an asset could the receipts for work of the whole impres- 
sive activity of the first year be added up to $4758.18. So 
much accomplishment with so little money was of course 
possible only because so many gave so much in time and 
labor. All the heads of all the organizations have attended 
the monthly meetings in Atlanta and Macon at their own 
expense. Each sponsoring organization has borne the cost of 
distributing the report to its own members. The authorities 
who prepared the reports and those who have circulated them 
have done so as labor of love in the service of Georgia. 


BuT LOVE AND FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS WILL NOT CARRY ON THE 
work that needs to be done. The movement could use thirty 
thousand dollars very nicely during the next fourteen months: 
ten thousand dollars in grants from foundations for Georgia’s 
submerged group; ten thousand dollars in goods and services 
from Georgians who need about all they get; and ten thou- 
sand dollars in cash from wealthy Georgians interested in the 
welfare of Georgia. With this and continued labors for love, 
and the continued assistance of some NYA and WPA work- 
ers, the movement could go on in increasing effectiveness. 
The information is going to the people; they want it. But a 
little more generous giving on the part of more wealthy Geor- 
gians might indicate a greater interest in the welfare of the 
state, at the top of the state. The coordinating committee, 
made up of the representatives of all the sponsoring organiza- 
tions, adopted a plan for the coming year which could be 
carried out with grants of ten thousand dollars from founda- 
tions matched by gifts from within the state to a like amount. 
Here is a southern fact from the experience of the Fact Find- 
ing Movement: A budget based on less than one cent for 
each person in the state of Georgia, for a program which has 
ouits objective the raising of the people’s income 100 percent 
partfder to bring it up to the national average, must seek 
of thif its financial support outside the state to be served. 

ful va understanding of the facts about our living in the 
in ms as in Georgia, needs—and desperately—to be spread 
Unite well as down. There is stark want at the bottom and 
reauteness from it at the top. It is the task of the great rank- 
theyfile between to bring all together in the service of the 
theth. That, I think the Fact Finding Movement may do in 
heorgia; but the rich must help as well as the poor learn, if 

ose in the middle are to succeed in their task. 


Robins don’t sing 
in tenement yards 


>@ 


\ 


Chances are, they never will! And in all probability, the closest you 
can come towards bringing a cheerful note into these drab neighbor- 
hoods is to bring a bit more brightness into the homes. 

A little spring cleaning will do that very thing. And Fels-Naptha 
Soap will bring extra help to lighten the job—and make tenement 
mothers more willing to tackle it. 

Fels-Naptha brings extra help because it is two busy cleaners. Good 
golden soap combined with plenty of grease-dissolving naptha. To- 
gether, they loosen the grimiest dirt without hard rubbing. They get 
everything, from dirty clothes to grimy windows, bright and clean— 
even in cool water. And, because Fels-Naptha contains soothing 
glycerine, it is ever so gentle to the hands. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 20 YEARS 


Novels, short stories, books, articles, verse, plays, scenarios, 


radio scripts marketed. Editing, revision, criticism, ghost 
writing, typing. Beginners welcomed. Specialists in hand- 
ling hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write now for information 
regarding our resultful service. WRITERS WORKSHOP, 
Inc., 576 Lexington Ave. at 51st Street, New York City. 


Large, light rooms Swimming Pool 


$7 to $10 Weekly 


Gymnasium 
‘i . 
Meals Optional Dramatics 
e Dances 
Complete Service Dikeacy 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


A Residence Club for Men and Women 


601 East Ninth Street, New York 
Corner Avenue B — ALgonquin 4-8400 


Facing 
10-Acre Park 


FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT FOR NEW. YORK CITY 
JB aS SS 


B | G B L O W THEODORE PRATT 


MAXINE ELLIOTT'S THEATRE 


39th Street, East of Broadway CHickering 4-5714 
Eves. (Exc. Monday) 8:40—25c—$1.10. Matinee Saturday at 2:40 


ANDROCLES and THE LION cecrse bernard show 


LAFAYETTE THEATRE, I3Ist Street and 7th Avenue 
Evenings at 9 (Exe. Monday) 25c—55e. Matinee Saturday at 3 


PINOCCHIO 


RITZ THEATRE, 48th Street, West of Broadway 
Eves. (Exe. Mon.) 8:45; Mat. Sat. 2:45. Eves. 25c—83c — Mat, {5c to 550 
Be ee 


By Clifford Odets 

AWAKE & S| NG Yiddish Version 
DALY'S THEATRE, 63rd Street, East of Broadway 

Wed. to Sun. Eves. at 8:40. Sun. Mat. at 2:40. All seats 25¢ to $1.10 

DTD LEE Ot ed a a EO 


WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


Dramatized by 
Yasha Frank 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1939 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no previous 
experience in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. Special courses in case work 
are offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 
Beatrice Z, Levey. Limited to thirty-five. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS, 1939 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. July 17 to 29. 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 
Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 24 to August 5. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Supervision. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 24 to August 5. 


The Aspects of Sociology and Psychiatry as Applied 
to Case Work. Dr. A. Kardiner and Miss Florence Day. 
August 7 to 19. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK - 
Contents for March, 1939 
Criteria for the Selection of Children for a Thera- 
peutic Camp... .Eleanor Cockerill and Helen Witmer 


German Refugees as Clients of a Family Agency. . 
Jennie Wrilensky 


Accommodation Attitudes of Negroes to White Case 
Workers and Their Influence on Case Work.... 
Thelma C. Du Vinage 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Nos.: Vols. I to VII, $1 each; others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER SEMINARS 1939 


Seminars designed for persons’ having substantial 
experience in social work who are interested in a 
short, concentrated period of study, will be offered 
in two series — Series A, July 10 to 21; Series B, 
July 24 to August 4. Afternoon discussion groups 
on related subjects will be part of the program. 
The seminars will be conducted by: 


ANTOINETTE CANNON CLARA KAISER 
ALMENA DAWLEY ROBERT LANSDALE 
MEREDITH GIVENS FERN Lowry 
ABRAHAM GOLDFELD SYDNEY MASLEN 
GoRDON HAMILTON WILSON McKERROwW 


A catalogue giving details of the seminars and 
Summer Quarter will be sent upon request. 


a 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York N. Y. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Training in preparation for social 
work in public service and in private agencies. 


Particular emphasis upon the training of men for public 
welfare administration, work with delinquents and group work. 
Two year course open to men and women who are college 
graduates. 


The curriculum provides training in the other fields of social 
work such as case work and community organization and leads 
to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


Courses in the other departments of Boston University are 
available to supplement the professional courses of the school 
and to provide pre-professional training leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree. 


Address 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


84 Exeter Street 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work | 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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SPAIN: WHEN PEACE EXPLODES 


(Continued from page 213) 


“non-interference in the internal affairs of another country.” 

Our neutrality legislation has resembled the so-called non- 
intervention of the European democracies. In the words of 
Senator Nye, a firm upholder of American neutrality, it 
“merely tied the hands of one party while the other Span- 
ish faction had ready access to supplies and aid from Ger- 
many and Italy.” 

Yet stronger feelings have been aroused here over Spain 
than over either Ethiopia or Manchuria, largely due to the 
merciless bombings of civilian populations. The latest Gal- 
lup poll reported a 76 percent vote for the loyalists against 
24 percent for Franco, with, somewhat surprisingly, 42 per- 
cent of the Catholics pro-loyalist and one third neutral. (A 
recent poll in England showed that Britons were 87 percent 
behind loyalist Spain.) Men, money, food and medical aid 
have been sent to Spain—all that could be done under the 
circumstances. 

Every possible pressure has been used to get the President 
to lift the Spanish embargo so the loyalists could defend 
themselves against their powerfully backed enemy. Former 
Secretary of State Stimson wrote to The New York Times, 
setting forth his views in nearly four full newspaper columns 
on why the embargo should be lifted. 


FRANCO HAS HAD TO PAY IN CASH OR IN KIND, OR WITH PROMIS- 
sory notes to be exchanged for future materials or conces- 
sions, for the men and supplies sent to help him win the war 
by Germany and Italy. 

Germany has practically been running Franco’s foreign 
‘trade for some time and the economic penetration is certain 
to go on. In a speech at Wurzburg in June 1937, Hitler 
stated that he wanted Franco to win so Germany would be 
able to buy Spanish ore. The Burgos government took one 
step to prevent foreign exploitation of mines by restricting the 
granting of concessions to Spanish companies with Spanish 
capital and as far as possible Spanish engineers, but that has 
no bearing on where the products of Spanish mines go. In 
one of Franco’s newspapers recently there appeared an adver- 
tisement of the Hotel Inglaterra at Bilbao, under German 
management, which promised “perfect Spanish cooking.” 
This unintentional piece of irony linking Spain, Germany 
and England omitted only Italy to complete the picture! 

Spanish translations of Mein Kampf have had a wide sale 
in nationalist Spain. And Franco now has a Mein Kampf of 
his own. He did not write it himself, being too busy waging 
war, but employed José Pemartin, chief of university and sec- 
ondary education in the Burgos Junta to do it for him. It is 
called Qué es ‘Lo Nuevo’—‘What is ‘The New Spirit’ ””— 
and while it lacks the personal touches of Hitler’s book it is 
nevertheless regarded as a blueprint for the Spain Franco ex- 
pects will rise Phoenix-like from the ashes of war. 

Pemartin predicts that Spain will become the most Fascist 
state in Europe—‘“more Fascist than fascism itself”’—because 
“Spain is the only European nation where it can achieve its 
absolute expression.” It will be anti-democratic with a “mili- 
tary government of centralized power, of a single man, a 
single caudillo, that is to say, monarchist.” 

Franco naturally is the caudillo or supreme dictator, but 
the use of the word monarchist seems to imply quite definite- 
ly the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty. However, not Al- 
fonso but his twenty-five-year-old son, Don Juan, acceptable 
both to Carlists and the powerful Fascist Phalanx and with 
many British ties, would probably be the new king. Franco 
refused Juan’s offer of his services early in the war, declaring: 
“Tt is not fitting that a probable future King of Spain should 


(Continued on page 254) 


hessian hills school 
Ses a I 


a country school — coeducational — non-sectarian — 
democratically administered — non-profit-making — 
winter session (day and boarding) for 2-14 years: oct. thru may 
—summer session (day only) for 2-7 years: july and august. 
croton-on-hudson, n. y.—I hr. from n. y. c.—visitors welcome by appointment. 


SILVER BAY 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Social Workers, Religious Leaders, Teachers, Modern Parents 
can LIVE WHILE THEY LEARN. Graduate Courses .. . 


Two Convenient Terms .. . July 10-29, July 31-August 19. 


FORK UNIO 


CADEMY 
Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business, Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 41st year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres., Dept. J, Fork Union, Virginia. 


For bulletin or information, write 
Prof. L. K. Hall, 263 Alden St., Springfield, Mass. 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


METHOD AND SKILL IN PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


ROSA WESSEL, Editor 


The Foundation and Framework of Practice, 
Dorothy C. Kahn 


Fact and Feeling in Eligibility...Roberta E. Townsend 
The Application Desk Ida S, Bellet 
The Restitution Agent.............-. Isabelle R, Kelley 
Interpreting Function to the Visitor... Sara S. Hughes 


Eligibility in Aid to Dependent Children, 
Ruth 1. Karlson 


New Emphases in Education for Public Social 
Kenneth L. M. Pray 


Volume II Number I 


Journal of Social Work Process 


Published occasionally by the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, affiliated with the University 
of Pennsylvania 


$1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Distributed by CENTAUR BOOK SHOP 


204 South Juniper Street Philadelphia 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKER WANTED 


A case worker for a child guidance agency in 
Chicago who has had experience in a private 
agency. State age, training and experience, 
and give references. Prefer a Jewish woman. 
7652 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER — young gentile woman, 
trained, excellent case work, child welfare, in- 
vestigating experience. Types records. Does 
public speaking. East preferred. 7551 Survey. 


Experienced executive secretary, college gradu- 
ate, full charge bookkeeper, expert legal 
stenographer wishes position. Moderate salary 
to start. 7548 Survey. 


. ” experience, desires 
position in any branch welfare work. Good 
references. Whole or part-time position con- 


sidered. 7545 Survey. 


Young woman, college and university graduate; 


OFFSET 


REPRODUCTIONS 


THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 
SALES IDEAS. 


NO CUTS 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER COMPANY 


CORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BOOK SHELF 


ii 


al) it ah 


| ‘l 


A HANDBOOK FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES) 
by Theodore Z. Arden 
Introduction by Dr. R. L. Dickinson 
A specialized treatment of a neglected, vita 


i 


element essential to happiness in marriage 

the sexual adjustment in marriage and 

factors conducive to it. It 

practical and non-technical. Just off the press. 
48 pages — paper .35 Cents 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. ba 


NEEDED 


Send 10c For 
The Latest PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET 


AMERICA and the REFUGEES 
By LOUIS ADAMIC 


graduate nurse, experienced in public health 
nursing ; medical social work; administration ; 
college teaching ; reasearch ; statistics ; writing 
of reports, etc. Reasonable salary. Available 
on short notice. 7542 Survey. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 6516 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RESEARCH, CLUB PAPERS, AND SPEECHES. 
Elizabeth Hurst, 1125 College Avenue, N.E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Grapefruit $3.25, 
Fruit $3.50. 


RATES 
C. oo tiaaee Advertising 


Display 
Non-display 


5 30c per line 
: 5c per word 
Minimum Charge . “$1. 00 per insertion 
Discounts 5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 
19th Street New York 


cles, silverware, 


112 E. 


THE FESTIVE BOARD 


CHICKEN PIE CHICKEN 
Choice chicken meat—boneless, with concentrated 
chicken broth, from fresh killed farm stock. 
Family size can 19 oz. 
cans $3.50, delivered 5th zone. 
money back. Buyers in 1917 still buying it. 

BESHERS CANNING CO. 

El Paso, Illinois 


ORANGES 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial coloring 
used. Delivered express prepaid. Bushel $3.50, 
Tangerines 
Half Bushels 
Limes $3.50 half-bushel. 


Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


WANTED TO BUY 


Discarded jewelry, watches, 
etc. 


Highest prices. 
information. Capitol Salvage & Refining, 1921 
High, Lansing, Mich. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
Dept. S.G. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 
Complete List of Pamphlets on Request 


ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 


3 a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 
serves 5 people. Six 


Satisfaction or 


MAUGHAM’S OF HUMAN BONDAGE 


Edition deluxe, illustrated by Schwabe. 
Limited to 751 copies, autographed by author 
and artist. A $20.00 book for only $6.95. An 
exclusive ARGUS special. Send for free 
descriptive catalogue of this and other great 
bargains. Available only from us. 


THE ARGUS BOOK SHOP, INC. 


see; 333 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


$2.00. 


Mixed 


Seedless Ml. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street 


gold teeth, specta- 
Free 


SPAIN: WHEN PEACE EXPLODES 
(Continued from page 253) 


risk his life in a civil war.” And recently Franco restored 
Alfonso’s civil rights and property apparently to pave the 
way for restoration. 

Fascist Spain’s foreign policy will be orientated to “Interna- 
tional Fascism”—the title of one of Pemartin’s chapters. As 
first line Fascist states he lists Italy, Germany, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Hungary and Japan, with a second line group of pro- 
Fascist states comprising Guatemala, San Salvador and Nica- 
ragua, followed by Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, Cuba, 
Argentina, Ireland, Belgium and Poland. Ranged against the 
Fascist group are Russia, France, Britain and other Anglo- 
Saxon nations, including the United States, which he refers 
to as “not a nation but a huge conglomeration of peoples and 
races, under the moral depression of the defeat which Japan 
will inflict on them, sooner or later.” 

In an attempt to stamp out dissension within his ranks, 
Franco merged the quarreling Phalangists and Carlist Reque- 
tés into a single party in April 1937, and dissolved all other 


parties. The twenty-six points of the Phalanx program—sub- © 
ject to subsequent revision if necessary—became the platform ~ 


of the new party. One of the points brands regional separatism — 
and there will doubtless be plenty of trouble ~ 


asi a sicrimer 
with Basque and Catalan autonomists. Franco’s second in 


command is his young brother-in-law, Serrano Sufier (nick- | 
named the Cunadissimo from cunado, meaning brother-in-_ 


law) Minister of the Interior. 

Cuadillo and Cunadissimo have a rough road ahead of 
them. And the peace may explode again. Franco, however, 
faced the future with confidence when he said, almost too 
glibly, early this year: “I aspire not only to conquer but to 
convince. Indeed J should have little interest in a victory not 
followed by conviction. What good could come out of such 


an empty victory, bereft of authentic fruits, that would shrivel »} 
for lack of national horizons? Spaniards, all Spaniards, those « 


who help me today and those who fight against me today, 
shall be convinced.” 


Coming, in an early issue of Survey Graphic: “The Big Morgue,” 


a study of the effect of modern steel production on employment 
(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC) 
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the | 


is authoritalaae 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better-: 


Boston, Mass ; 


7 


(Continued from page 195) 

IN SEQUENCE TO ARTICLES BY AN ECONO- 
‘mist and a reporter last month (see “Labor 
Under Fascism,” by Arthur Feiler; and, ““Ma- 
jorities Under Tyranny,’ by John T. Whit- 
aker) a writer who must be known only as 
-Y reveals (page 219) what the underground 


movement in Germany is doing. 


WITH THE PURSUIT OF DEMOCRACY THREAT- 
ened everywhere, how can we break a road 
between the old hard and fast choice of 
going to war—or doing nothing? An 
analysis by the editor (page 226). As this 
issue goes to press it looks as if lifting the 
embargo against Republican Spain would be 
like bolting the barn door after the horse 
is stolen. But to his mind, democracy in the 
Americas is like a New England farm, with 
barns, stables, cow-shed, kitchen and house 
all connected up. If even now we leave that 
Spanish door swinging in the wind what 
are we letting ourselves in for? 


IF YOU ARE WITHIN HAILING DISTANCE OF 
Washington, D. C., the last week in April, 
of course you will go to the Folk Festival, 
which Sarah Gertrude Knott, director, has 
Organized as an annual event, with Paul 
Green, the playwright, as president. (Page 
(229). Miss Knott hails from Kentucky, 
studied drama in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 
Peterboro, N. H. From director of the dra- 
matic department at Chowan College, North 
Carolina, she became state representative of 
the University of North Carolina's Bureau 
of Community Drama; then went on to 
St. Louis, where she was a cultural influ- 
ence, organizing sixty-five little theater 
groups. Although she is now kept busy 
with the National Folk Festival, she devotes 
her summer vacations to giving a course in 
American Folk Expressions, as a member of 
the English faculty of Washington Univer- 
sity, in St. Louis. 


Last MONTH DoroTHy THOMPSON—WHO 
needs no introduction to Survey Graphic read- 
ers, or for that matter, to any American— 
wrote on the refugees: “Escape in a Frozen 
World.” On page 236 she tells why she is 
concerned about them. Her article is derived 
from the eloquent speech she delivered in 
New York, January 24, accepting from Pearl 
S. Buck (see “On Discovering America,” 
Survey Graphic, July 1937) a Gold Book 
enclosing tributes from many leaders of 
American life, presented by the American 
Committee for Christian German Refugees. 


JOHN PALMER GAVIT (PAGE 238), AND 
Leon Whipple (page 240) are members of 
the editorial staff of Survey Graphic. 


A CORRECTION: LAST MONTH, IN THE DI- 
rectory of organizations dealing with refugee 
problems, the omission of the American 
Committee, International Relief Association 
for Victims of Nazism was due to an error 
which we greatly regret. It is listed in the 
second edition of the “CALLING AMER- 
ICA” number. We mention it again here to 
make amends for our own mistake. The or- 
ganization (known as the IRA) was one of 
the first relief agencies established in this 
country (May 1933), to support the families 
of Germans of all faiths who are in concen- 
tration camps or blacklisted from all means 
of livelihood. 


Among Ourselves 


THis MARCH NUMBER OF Survey Graphic 
goes to press on the heels of the Second 
Edition of the special February number: 
“CALLING AMERICA.” In the history of 
Survey Associates there has never been such 
an immediate and continuous demand for 
copies of any other special number. 

The press has praised it highly from coast 
to coast (see pages 196 and 197); news has 
spread by word of mouth; and scores of 
radio speakers have taken it as the text of 
comment and discussion. To every journal- 
ist, critic, columnist, churchman, every writer 
and speaker, who has called attention to its 
timely and permanent contribution to Amer- 
ican thinking, we are grateful. Raymond 
Gram Swing, special editor of the “CALL- 
ING AMERICA” number, and all the ex- 
perts, writers, artists and members of the 
Survey Graphic staff who participated in the 
project, sacrificing Christmas and New Year 
holidays to meet the schedule, have succeed- 
ed beyond all anticipation in helping ‘“'to 
turn outrage and protest into affirmative 
lines of thought and action.” 

Many readers, becoming acquainted with 
Survey Graphic for the first time, have min- 
gled their praise with a query: Just who 
and what are Survey Associates? For the 
benefit of these new readers and subscribers 
we give the following brief self-introduc- 
tion: Survey Associates is a non-profit edu- 
cational society, the publisher of two pe- 
riodicals: Survey Midmonthly, Journal of 
Social Work; and Survey Graphic, Maga- 
zine of Social Interpretation. Survey Asso- 
ciates derives part of its support from the 
contributions of more than 1700 cooperating 
members, people in all walks of life, and 
in all parts of the country. Many have been 
members throughout the twenty-six years of 
its existence. They make possible original 
research and informed but non-technical 


presentation of social and economic findings. 
Besides our own studies and investigations, 


we cover developments in the fields of wel- 
fare, education, government, civics, health, 
housing, the arts and, also, affairs com- 
monly called foreign. 

A sourcebook for more popular writers, 
a handbook for civic leaders in every com- 
munity, a textbook for hundreds of teach- 
ers: Survey Graphic is, first of all, a con- 
temporary magazine for modern people who 
want to be well informed. 


Excerpts from some letters on the 
“Calling America” number: 


e I think it is a grand production— 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, Washington, D. C. 


e@ It makes me very proud to be a sub- 
scriber—JOHN BEcKER, Brattleboro Theater. 


e I congratulate you on a monumental job. 
—RAYMOND CLAPPER, journalist, Washing- 
tore, 1D), Ge 


e A masterpiece of permanent value.— 
Ortro T. Ma.uery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


e@ Certainly most comprehensive and far- 
reaching—KATHRYN GRAHAM, Secretary, 
Senator Clyde M. Reed, Kansas. 


e Interesting and enlightening—a timely 
godsend.—WatterR H. HaAwkKINs, New 
York. 


e Important contribution toward clear think- 
ing at a time when democracy is challenged. 
—BERKELEY G. ToBEY, social worker, New 
York. 


e@ I would make it required reading for 
everyone. I hope all who read it will spread 
its message through gift copies and discus- 
sion——Harry R. SANFORD, New York. 
(Continued on page 256) 
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Paul Kellogg, Victor Weybright, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Gram Swing get first copies 
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Some of the contributors to the special number. Left to right: James Daugherty, Abraham Revusky, Paul Kellogg, Dorothy Thomp- 


son, Alvin Johnson, W. H. Davis, Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., W. L. White, Oscar I. Janowsky, Alpheus Thomas Mason 


@ The best assemblage of material designed 
to wake up Americans to the magnitude of 
the current threat to democracy.—HARRY 
ELMER BARNES, historian. 


e@ Just a note: to congratulate your staff. 
It is superbly done from cover to cover.— 
Roy WILKINS, editor, The Crisis. 


@ ... a very important number of Survey 
Graphic. 1 am sure librarians all over the 
country will feel as I do.—JENNIE M. 
FLEXNER, Readers’ Adviser, N. Y. Public 
Library. 


e An informing and inspiring record of facts 
and aspirations . . . deepening my own re- 
solve to be a better practitioner of human 
fraternity in every act of positive good will 
to which I can be a party—Orpway TEAD, 
chairman, Board of Higher Education, N. Y. 


@ What a fine piece of work. I congratulate 
you.—MARGARET CUTHBERT, director of 
Women's Activities, National Broadcasting 
Co. 


e@ In my judgment, one of the finest con- 
tributions made to democracy.—GABRIEL 
HEATTER, radio commentator. 


@ May I add my word of congratulation on 
your extraordinarily fine issue on “Calling 
America.”—EpwarpD L. BERNAYS, public re- 
lations counsellor, New York. 


e@ The conscience of liberal America finds 
eloquent expression in the number—and 
totalitarian tyranny is dissected and exposed. 
—SHELDON GLUECK, Harvard Law School. 


e Its dramatic and ‘poignant presentation of 
the most tragic problem of our time is all 
the more effective because so many of the 
articles bring home to us Americans a keener 
realization of the far-reaching menace of the 
totalitarian regimes.— JAMES G. MCDoNALD, 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


e I read it from cover to cover and found 
it not alone excellent, but inspiring.— 
Maurice B. HeExTeER, Federation Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies, New York. 


e I want to tell you what an extraordinary 
number I consider the last Survey Graphic. 
It is magnificently stirring and could not 
have come at a better time. Congratulations 
to all of you on it-—DoroTHy KENYON, 
New York. 


@ ... The contents of this issue are ex- 
tremely important and very timely and re- 
gardless of any desire we may feel to stay 
aloof from the troubles that beset the rest 
of the world, there is no question but that 
these world-wide difficulties are becoming 
more and more the affairs of the American 
people.—H. A. Hooxine, Publishers Guild, 
Inc. 


© I have just gone through the February 
Survey Graphic hurriedly, but even this su- 
perficial examination was enough to indicate 
the significance and importance of this pub- 
lication. It should be widely read, and since 
I can't help in any other way, I shall give 
“Calling America’’ the widest local pub- 
lication.—J. L. CorIsON, JR., minister, First 
Congregational Church, Braintree, Mass. 


e I cannot restrain myself from writing to 
tell you that I think the “Calling America’ 
issue is one of the most dazzling things 
that has ever happened in the publication 
world since I’ve been able to read.— 
HAROLD WENGLER, New York. 


@ My heartiest congratulations on the ex- 
cellent special issue of the Survey Graphic, 
“Calling America.”—CHARLES A. SEIDLE, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


e@ You and your staff and all those who 
made your special February issue possible, 
deserve heartiest congratulations——Huco 
VAN ArRx, The Nation, New York. 
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e Your special number is truly a remark- 
able editorial achievement, and I agree that 
it deserves the widest possible circulation. 
You can count on my fullest cooperation.— 
ALPHEUS THOMAS MASON, department of 
politics, Princeton University. 


e@ Congratulations upon an educational and 
journalistic _ job magnificently 
HENRY Hurwitz, editor, Menorah Journal. 


e@ I think your “Calling America’ issue is 
splendid. I hope it makes a lot of new peo- 


ple conscious of Survey Graphic and brings — 


you many subscriptions—MARGARET BLU- 
MENSTIEL, business manager, Common Sense. 


e Your February, Graphic appears to be the 
most important Survey Associates ever 1is- 
sued. I congratulate you and thank you. 
This great collection of timely articles should 
reach a million readers.—EaArL S. HAINES, 
executive secretary, Institute of Shortening 
Manufacturers, Atlanta, Ga. 


e You are to be highly congratulated on 
putting forth so splendid a journalistic doc- 
ument upon so vital a theme.—Harry B. 
Pastor, rabbi, Peoria, Ill, 


e An issue of unusual merit. One would 
have to go a long way before he would find 
so much “meat” in a single issue of any 
monthly publication—-HowarD KEELER, 
executive secretary, Community Chest, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


e I think that when the future historian 
looks back to these times, this issue. will 
be hailed as one of the symbols of hope 
during a period in which there seemed to 
be so little hope for all the forces of civili- 
zation.—B. M. SELEKMAN, Boston, Mass. 


@ You deserve credit for your stirring and 
handsome number “Calling America.’’ The 
Electrical Workers Journal is quoting from 
Dr. Feiler’s article—M. H. Hepces, direc- 
tor research, International Brotherhood Elec- 
trical Workers. 
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| ey think that in spite of Munich, war in Europe will 
come, and probably soon. ...” 
—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
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IF WAR COMES 


Should America Participate? 
BERTRAND RUSSELL MAX LERNER JOHN T. FLYNN 


' SENATOR GERALD P. NYE HARRY ELMER BARNES 
LEWIS MUMFORD JOHN DEWEY CHARLES A. BEARD 


—discuss the most important issue facing us today in the March 
issue of Common Sense. The case for a united democratic front 
to resist further aggression is presented forcefully by one group. 
With equal conviction proponents of American neutrality support 
Mr. Russell’s passionate plea for our non-participation. If you, 
like most of us, are still unsure whether their stake is our stake, 
this debate will help you decide. 


COMMON SENSE 


Presents in the same issue the following articles: THE COM- 
ING NAZI-SOVIET PACT, in which Peter F. Drucker tells 
the inside story of Dr. Schacht’s dismissal and the reason for 
the shift in Germany’s Four Year Plan; HOUSING FOR THE 
MILLIONS by Maury Maverick; WHY I BELIEVE IN 
_ DEMOCRACY, a brilliant discussion of the compatibility of 
freedom and security by Arthur Garfield Hays; “THE N. Y. 
TIMES” VS. MEXICO, in which Max Putzel explains the 
Kluckhohn expulsion; AMLIE TAKES THE STAND by Selden 
Rodman; and THE NOVEL STEPS OUT by Jokn Dos Passos. 


. . . Two reasons why you will find Common Sense indispensable 
in the coming months: the regular monthly reports from Europe 
by Frank C. Hanighen; the exclusive stories on Congress’s 
? progressive bloc by Senator Sheridan Downey and Congressman 
_ Jerry Voorhis. *j 


COMMON SENSE, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed is my dollar. Please begin my introductory 7-month sub- 
scription to Common Sense with the current issue. 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
; NEW YORK 
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| VICTIMS 


of 
=<""!I NAZISM 
. JEW - CATHOLIC - PROTESTANT 


Have One Common Faith 


To Fight Hitler Barbarism 


15,000 Prisoners in the Moor Camps 
| 12,000 Prisoners in Sachsenhausen (Oranienburg) 
| 12,000 Prisoners in Dachau 
_ 8,000 Prisoners in Buchenwald 


More than 300,000 German anti-Nazis have passed 
| through Concentration Camps up to May, 1938. 


More than 300,000 families on Nazi blacklists—cut off 
\from all means of livelihood. 


THEY WILL NOT GIVE UP IF YOU 
SUPPORT THEM! 


MAINTAIN THEIR COURAGE AND STRENGTH 
BY HELPING TO MAINTAIN 


—Their Wives 
—Their Helpless Children 
—Their Brothers 
In Germany— 
In Austria— 


In Czechoslovakia— 


Your help is not a palliative—it is not charity—it is a 
capital investment in freedom! 


The situation in Europe before and after Munich re- 
vealed serious weaknesses in the Nazi regime. Bold 
expressions of anti-war feeling, spontaneous protests 
against war, were heard throughout Germany. The 
pogrom against the Jews was prepared largely as a 
weapon of intimidation against the awakening German 
people. 
HELP THEM! 

MAKE THEIR CAUSE YOUR OWN!! 


GIVE!!! 


OFFICERS 
Charles A. Beard, Hon. Chairman 
Sterling D. Spero, Vice-Chairman 
Freda Kirchwey, Treasurer 
Sheba Strunsky, Executive Sec. 


' ROUNDED BY 


Albert Einstein 
Graf G. Von Arce 
Edward Fuchs 
Helen Stoecker 
Carl Von Ossietzky 
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FREDA KIRCHWEY, Treasurer 8 
INTERNATIONAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
‘Room 310, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 


I herewith contribute $............... to aid the victims 
of Nazi Oppression. 


Please send me an Anti-Nazi collection sheet for circula- 
tion among my friends. 
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MEXICO 
The Story of the Seminar 


On November 30, 1924, I was one of the crowd 
of twenty thousand in the great amphitheater in 
Mexico City, watching the inauguration of 
President Calles. The crowd was Mexican, 
mestizo, Indian. The bright zarapes of the In- 
dians revealed the villages from which they 
came. The music of the bands was Mexican. 
The hope in the air was Mexican. Mexico, long 
betrayed, was coming to her own. And I, the 
interloper, saw Mexico as though under a flash- 
light. Equally revealed were her tragedy and 
her promise, her bitter poverty and her un- 
quenchable faith. I came away from Mexico and 
said to my friends: The time has come when we 
of the North must take account of this people. 
We can no longer maintain our attitude of 
mingled indifference and contempt. 


I found many others who shared my convic- 
tion—Herbert .Croly, John Dewey, Henry 
Goddard Leach, Stuart Chase, Walter Frank, 
Florence E. Allen, Paul Kellogg, Chester Lloyd 
Jones, J. Fred Rippy, Edward A. Ross—these and 
others. Out of this conviction, the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America took 
shape. 


In 1926 I wrote a few friends: Let us go to 
Mexico, meet her political leaders, her artists, 
her teachers, her “common man”—and then 
come back and tell what we have seen and heard. 
Twenty of us went in 1926—that was our first 
Mexican Seminar. Since then it has become an 
annual event. The Fourteenth Seminar in Mex- 
ico will be held in July, 1939. 


Some fifteen hundred Americans have been 
introduced to Mexico through the Seminar. 
This group, representing all shades of economic, 
political, and religious belief, has included pro- 
fessional and business leaders from every state. 
The Seminar has enabled them to listen and talk 
to representative Mexicans. They have gained 
knowledge and friends at conference table and 
cafe. Then they have returned as interpreters to 
the United States. This group of Americans has 
made Mexico live in the minds of many 
Americans. 


The Seminar idea, thus launched in Mexico, 
has been applied to other Latin American na- 
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tions. Three times, Seminar groups have 
journeyed to Guatemala, twice to Cuba, Haiti, 
and Santo Domingo. A group of thirty-six met 
on the side-lines of the 1938 Pan American Con- 
ference in Peru. Looking forward, the Commit- 
tee plans to continue the Mexican Seminar, to 
send small groups to the Caribbean and Central 
American Republics, and to organize at least one 
Seminar in South America each year. 


Interest in Latin America, so long lagging, 
is now real, Americans are asking what manner 
of men are these Peruvians, these Brazilians, 
these Mexicans. This new zeal is inspired partly 
by fear, partly by curiosity. Fear, for the rumors 
run that the Nazis are about to get us if we 
don’t watch out. Curiosity, for we have begun to 
suspect that our neighbors may be interesting. 
Travellers from the United States are heading 
South. 


We have a stake in Latin America. We have 
investments in oil, railroads, bonds, mines, 
farms. But our stake outruns all that may be 
computed in dollars. Our greatest stake is the 
future of our cooperative society. With Europe 
and Asia courting suicide, what is more natural 
than that Americans—North and South—should © 
ponder the creation of a zone of sanity in this 
hemisphere? It was the dream which Simon 
Bolivar shared with Jefferson and Monroe. 


Today, the alien tongues of Berlin and Rome 
are exercising their persuasion among the Latin 
Americans—and with some success. Democracy 
has not yet won its right of way from Hudson 
Bay to the Straits of Magellan. And we are ask- 
ing how democratic conviction may be increased. 
There is no fool-proof answer. But any victory 
for a united democracy in the Americas requires 
the creation of a warm, full-bodied friendship 
between the peoples of the Americas. And a 
good :start has been made whenever a few men 
and women from the United States, from Mexico, 
from Argentina, learn to know and appreciate 
each other. That is the Seminar idea. 


| 


(Director, Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America) 


Those interested in the Fourteenth Seminar in Mexico, July 7-27, should apply 
for further information to: Hubert Herring, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


